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The little girl 


who passes her dish for 


a second helping | 


GREATEST problem,” 
a mother wrote us the 
other day, ‘‘has been to get 
my little girl to eat cereal 
food in any form whatever. 
So this morning when she 
actually asked for a second 
helping, I thought the mil- 
lennium surely had been 
reached. 

“It was the first experi- 
ence with Puffed Wheat,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘that’s why 
I am prompted to write to 
you. Although I have seen 
your foods advertised for 
many years, I must admit I 
had never triedthem. .. . I 
wonder how many other 
mothers. are in the same 
situation?” 

In scores of homes, Quaker 








Puffed Wheat and Quaker 
Puffed Rice are proving that 
children need never be 
coaxed to eat cereal foods; 
the food so essential to their 
welfare. For here are grains 
with the lure of a confection 
— fairy grains, crisp and 
toasty, with the flavor of 
nutmeats. 


Each airy grain is an en- 
ticement, an appeal to the 
childish imagination; for 
never before was there a 
food so dainty, so delightful 
that one could eat all of it 
she wished. 


You serve with milk or 
cream, or half and half, 
with cooked and fresh fruit, 
as a garnishment with ice 
cream, with melted butter 
as a tid-bit between meals. 
At last — a food that chil- 
dren need in a form that 
they love. 


Send for the new Quaker Cook 
Book. 96 new and universal rec- 
ipes, covering everything from 
correct soup thickening to cookies 
and desserts — oats, wheat, rice, 
corn, barley, illustrated in color. 
Send 10oc for a copy postpaid. 
The Quaker Oats Company, Room 
1604, 80 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago. 
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WOUNDS 
FF; wnat 2 wo knows or thinks he knows 


what a wound is, but perhaps, until the 

matter is brought to his attention, he does 
not think of separating and classifying wounds 
according to their cause or nature. Surgeons 
divide wounds into contused, lacerated, punc- 
tured and incised. A contused wound is simply 
a bruise in which the skin is not broken, al- 
though the underlying parts are more or less 
injured. A lacerated wound is a ragged tear. A 
punctured wound is one made by a narrow 
pointed instrument. An incised wound is a cut 
made by some sharp instrument. A gunshot 
wound may be a punctured or lacerated wound, 
or even a contused wound when the force of the 
projectile is nearly spent. Burns and frostbites 
can also be regarded as wounds made by ex- 
treme heat or cold. 

The importance of a wound depends some- 
what upon its size, but more upon its nature 
and whether or not it involves any vital part. 
Another point to consider in judging of the 
seriousness of a wound is the kind of scar it will 
probably leave. A wound of wide superficial 
extent is likely to leave an extensive scar, which 
in contracting, as all scars do, may cause some 
deformity or cripple the sufferer by interfering 
with the movement of an arm or a leg. 

The treatment of a wound that has pierced 
the skin depends upon its nature and whether or 
not dirt or other foreign substances have got 
into it. A small, punctured wound made by a 
clean instrument will usually heal readily with- 
out special treatment. But if there is reason to 
fear that some infectious germs have been 
carried in on the wounding instrument, it is 
safer to cut down along the track of the punc- 
ture and so convert the wound into an open 
incised one that can be treated with antiseptic 
irrigations to wash away the infecting material. 

A lacerated wound is very likely to be dirty 
and thus in danger of infection. Irrigate it 
thoroughly and repeatedly with an antiseptic 
solution, and when it is clean apply tincture of 
iodine or some other effective germicide. That 
is very painful for a time, but it is effective. 
During the Great War these wounds were 
usually treated by what the French surgeons 
called débridement; that is to say, by slicing 
away all the lacerated and presumably infected 
tissues and so making a clean incised wound 
that healed readily under proper care. An in- 
cised wound is the simplest of all to treat. If 
there is no chance of its:being infected, simply 
wash it out with distilled water in which alittle 
common salt is dissolved and then close it, the 
edges being united with a few stitches if neces- 


sary. 
o 9 
EVERYDAY NOBILITY 


” HE way I figure it, Uncle Turner, the 
greater part of my life has been lost,” 
said Bob Hampton reflectively. 

‘‘What’s happened to give you such a sudden 
grudge against yourself, Bob?’ inquired old 
Turner Gill. 

“A quotation that I read: ‘Count that day 
lost whose low descending sun views from thy 
hand no noble action done,’ or something like 
that. As I look back over my life I cannot recall 
a single thing that is entitled to be called a 
noble act.” 

“What is a noble act, Bob?” 

‘“‘Why I—I don’t know. Something big and 
fine, I suppose; saving a life, thwarting the 
schemes of a villain, endowing a college or a 
hospital—something like that.” 

“Um. Try to give your employer an honest 
day’s work for his money, do you, Bob?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Pay your bills when they’re due?” 

“Of course.” 

“Try to do the right thing by your children 
in the way of food, clothing, education, moral 
training, and so forth?” 

“Certainly.” 
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“Remember to' praise your wife’s cooking 
occasionally—tell her what a good wife she is 
and give meaning to your words by acting 
accordingly?” 

“Ever lend a hand to help a fellow traveler 
up a grade that’s a little too stiff for his motor?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Dig up a dollar or two now and then to help 
the charitable organizations?” 

“T never turn down such an appeal.” 

“Well, Bob, I shouldn’t worry much about 
those noble actions if I were you. A rainbow is a 
beautiful sight, but a sky that is all rainbows 
would be ridiculous. A world that is populated 
altogether with heroes and geniuses without any 
insignificant plodders like you and me to keep 
the wood chopped and such things would be a 
very unsatisfactory place. The man who follows 
the path of duty as God gives him to see it and 
keeps his hands clean, his head clear, his heart 
warm and his soul in tune with his Maker has 
not lived in vain.” 
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EUPEPTIC AND DYSPEPTIC 


TORIES about Eugene Field or that 
Eugene Field used to tell are always amus- 
ing, and Mr. C. H. Dennis’s book, Eugene 

Field’s Creative Years, is full of them. Speaking 
of the dyspepsia which was often a burden that 
made Field’s cheerfulness a triumph as well as a 
gift, Mr. Dennis says: 

Sol Smith Russell, the comedian, was not 
only a close friend but a fellow dyspeptic, and 
Field used to tell with huge glee a story to the 
effect that one midnight, after giving a per- 
formance in an Eastern city, Russell went into 
a restaurant to get something to eat. While he 
partook sparingly of bread and milk he saw an 
old friend of the name of Parsons attacking with 
gusto a plateful of corned beef and cabbage. 

‘‘Merciful heavens, Parsons!’’ cried Russell. 
“How dare you fill yourself with such victuals 
at this time of night?” 

“Oh, I can stand it,’”’ replied Parsons happily. 

“But, my dear fellow,”’ expostulated Russell, 
“do you know how long it takes corned beef 
and cabbage to digest?”’ 

“No, I haven't the remotest idea,’’ said 
Parsons. 

“Well, I happen to know,” said Russell; “it 
takes five hours—five solid hours.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Parsons. ‘I’ve got 
just about that much time to devote to it.’’ 

A somewhat similar story of J. L. Toole was 
told to Field in London. Dropping in at the 
Garrick Club one evening, Toole found Irving 
eating a Welsh rabbit. After gazing fixedly at 
the concoction, Toole shook hands with Irving 
and said solemnly: ‘“‘Give my love to dear old 
Charles Mathews.” Then he turned and walked 
away. Mathews had been dead three years! 
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A HUGE RELIEF MAP 


RELIEF map of the State of California 
six hundred feet long and costing one 
hundred thousand dollars has, writes a 

contributor, been built in the nave of the Ferry 
Building in San Francisco. It is said to be the 
largest relief map in the world. Scores of artists, 
engineers, draughtsmen, mechanics and elec- 
tricians were constantly employed on it for 
longer than fifteen months. 

The canvas used in connection with the paint- 
ing of the background and various inset dis- 
plays is large enough to fit a full-rigged ship 
with sails. To illuminate the map more than 
twenty-two thousand electric lamps will be 
used. Approximately five thousand miniature 
boats dot the representation of the Pacific 
Ocean, and even hydroelectric power lines and 
state highways are shown. The number of 
miniature buildings used in the representation 
of towns and cities will exceed six. hundred 
thousand. 
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THE DANGEROUS PART OF 
A DOG 


were taking a walk. As she went gayly 
hippity-hopping down First Street a big 
dog, evidently attracted by her exuberance of 
spirits, ran out from a yard and began to frolic 
about her. Mary, frightened, beat a retreat to 
her father’s side and clung timidly to his hand. 

“Why, Mary,” said her father, ‘‘you aren’t 
afraid of this nice dog! He is just friendly. See 
how he wags his tail!” 

Mary looked up into her father’s face. “But, 
father,” she said earnestly, “that’s not the end 
I’m afraid of.” 
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A “GOOG OPPOTUNY”’ 


F we remember rightly, it was a Portuguese 
who wrote that extraordinarily funny book 
—English as She Is Spoke. And here is an 

advertisement, found in a Brazilian newspaper, 
which offers additional evidence that there is 
something particularly puzzling to Portuguese- 
speaking people in the English language: 


“PAYING GUEST IN PRIVATE 
RESIDENCE 


“Goog oppotuny, for a snigla refined gentle- 
man. Large room nicely furnished, splendid 
food. Six windoros facing the sea, quite close to 
bashing beach.” 


Fr sere taking aw Mary and her father 
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LADY CARRUTHERS 


By Katherine M. Harbaugh 


Chapter One 
“The prize beggar of Seattle” 


DAHO sunshine flooded the 
cheerful kitchen where the 
Harrises lingered at the break- 
fast table. Sue had finished 
eating and was leaning back 
in her chair, an enigmatical 
expression on her face as she 
listened to her mother. 
“Yes,” Mrs. Harris said contentedly, 

“the best thing about the Sunnyview dis- 

trict is that everyone’s on the same level; 

no millionaires and no paupers. We’re all 
poor, but it is not a grinding poverty.” 

Her husband glanced up with a whimsical 
smile. ‘You're forgetting old Silas Swinn. 
He could buy up the rest of us settlers and 
never feel the pull on his purse.” 

“What you like, mother, is just what Sue 
doesn’t like,” said Andrew. “This is a 
mighty poor place for Sue. No drives, no 
tag days, nobody to be helped out. Sue’s 
wasting her talents on the desert air.” 

Sue colored, and a spark flashed in her 
brown eyes. ‘Don’t worry about me, Andy.” 

“You'll have to hurry, children,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Harris. ‘“The school bus will 
come before you are ready.” f 

“How I hate to ride in it!’ exclaimed Sue 
as she rose from the table. “Some of the 
boys are so unmannerly. They push and 
crowd and walk right over you.” 

Honk! Honk! Honk! Sue and Andrew 
seized their hats, lunch basket and books 
and rushed from the house to meet the big 
truck that had been fitted up to haul the 
pupils to the high school of the consolidated 
districts. Mrs. Harris followed them out- 
side and waved a good-by impartially to 
the passengers. When they had vanished in 
a cloud of dust she still stood and gazed 








They heard a low-toned colloquy and then the man’s voice 


across the sage-covered desert. To the east 
she marked thin spirals of smoke rising from 
the chimneys of the Douglas and Stone 
houses, and she could see Rupert Jennings 
grubbing brush on his claim. 

“Everybody up and beginning their 
day’s work,” she said cheerfully, ‘‘and this 
morning air is fine with that tang of sage! 
It will > you good to get out awhile before 
it grows too warm, Frank.” 

Mr. Harris joined her and inhaled a deep 
breath. ‘This country is making me over,” 
he declared, squaring his shoulders, which 
had an habitual stoop. t 

“Probably raining in Seattle today,” 
said Mrs. Harris. Her gray eyes roved 
again over the small wooden dwellings of 
her homestead neighbors. To the north ran 
the Pacific highway, and she observed the 
speeding cars of several early travelers. 
She sighed with satisfaction. ‘Off here by 
our ‘lonesomes’ and still in touch with the 
world. Couldn’t be better situated.” 

A quizzical smile lighted her husband’s 
face. “I thought at first, Ruth, that you 
were just putting on to encourage me, but 
now I’m convinced that you do really like it 
in this wilderness.” 

“‘T believe the change is good for all of us.”’ 

“I don’t know. Sue is desperately home- 
sick. And you can hardly rank this little 
school with Seattle’s Franklin High.” 

“Tt is an accredited school, and Sue can 
step right from it into Washington Univer- 
sity. It is not as if she had to stay here 
always.” 

“Sue’s like a fish out of water. She was so 
used to being right in the thick of things.” 
Mr. Harris’s voice was regretful. 

“Right at the head of them, you mean. 
It seemed to me she was chairman of half 
the committees and president of two thirds 
of the classes. She was always fighting for 
some object, straining every nerve to put 
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across some drive, or marshaling her forces 
to win some contest.”’ 
“Yes. No wonder she misses all that.” 
“‘A year or two of quiet isn’t going to hurt 
her. She’ll learn that ‘they also serve who 
only stand and wait.’” Mrs. Harris’s atten- 
tion was diverted by a horseman racing along 


the highway. ‘Looks like Larry Sullivan,”. 


she said. A moment later their young neigh- 
bor slid off his sweating horse a few feet 
from their doorstep. 

“Why this unseemly haste, Larry?” Mr. 
Harris began jokingly, but his smile faded 
as the young man turned his white face 
toward them. 

“‘’m on my way to the county seat to see 
a lawyer. Swinn’s sheep have ruined my 
crops again.” 

“What a shame!” Mrs. Harris exclaimed 
sympathetically. “ 

“But you had your land posted, didn’t 
you?” Mr. Harris asked. 

“You may be sure I did. I not only posted 
notices, but I saw Swinn and told him to 
keep his sheep away from my place. Then I 
had a heart-to-heart talk with his. Basque 
sheepherders.”’ 

‘“‘Wouldn’t they agree to keep off?” 

“Jeered at me. Said their boss told them 
to go where they pleased; so I’ve stood 
guard over my place with a shotgun in my 
hand for two or three weeks while he was 
moving his bands from the river to the 
mountains. I had some pretty hot arguments 
but managed to keep them off 
the fields. I couldn’t keep them 
two miles from the borders, al- 
though that is what the law 
allows. They’d sneak well up to 
my lines and graze. But I thought 
I’d save my crop this time—” 
His voice broke and he turned 
away, to look off towards his claim 
and the little shack that sheltered 
his girl wife. 

“You poor boy,” said Mrs. 
Harris. “After all that hard 
work!” 

Larry cleared his throat. ‘‘Mol- 
lie had a terrible toothache. I had 
to take her to town. We passed 
a big band on the way. They 
were feeding in our direction and 
I stopped and told the herder 
that my land was posted and to 
keep his distance. Well; we had a 
long wait at the dentist’s, and 
when we got back last night the 
sheep had cleaned the place.” 

“Don’t you think you’d better 
see Swinn himself? These lawyers’ 
fees—” 

“No use, I’ve gone to him as 
man to man before this. You see, 
Mr. Harris, Swinn hates to see 
this country settled. If he can 
ruin us before we get a foothold, so 
much the better for him.” 

“But he has money, Larry, and 
going to law is an expensive busi- 
ness.” 

“T know. But I’ve got to risk 
that. If there’s any justice in that 
court they’ll make him pay.” 
His sombre gaze rested on Mrs. 









Harris’s face. “You know how it is—every 
cent we’ve got is tied up in that place, 
and my wife’s skimped and done without. 
I can’t take this lying down. The same 
thing happened with our first crop, and I 
let it pass.” He remounted his horse. 
“Right’s on my side. Maybe I'll win.” 

“Oh, I truly hope so,” cried Mrs. Harris. 
“Good luck!” 

She turned to her husband as Sullivan 
galloped away. “That poor fellow! Do you 
believe he has a chance?” 

“T’m afraid not. Swinn seems to have no 
conscience. Right in this locality we have no 
trouble with him, as he takes his sheep 
through farther east. I suppose he doesn’t 
want too much friction with his nearest 
neighbors, and then, too, more of the land is 
fenced round here, and he would have diffi- 
culty grazing his sheep. You see, the land is 
all vacant round Sullivan’s claim.” 

“T can’t see why Silas Swinn should want 
the earth,” said Mrs. Harris. “He is just a 
greedy old bachelor without a relative so far 
as anyone knows. Why can’t he let other 
people live?” 

Mr. Harris picked up his grubbing hoe. 
“Better ask Sue,” he oid “She has 
some original ideas on poverty and man’s 
cupidity.” ; 

Sue, just then, was sitting stiffly upright 
on the aed seat that ran lengthwise of the 
bus, and thinking little of sociological 
problems. Andrew talked and joked with 
their schoolmates, but after the first greet- 
ings Sue was silent. Her heart was heavy; 
she was thinking with longing of the beloved 
city on the Sound: the morning race for the 
street car, the long ride through awakening’ 
morning streets, the gay window displays, 
the growing traffic as they passed each 
block, the arrival at school, the imposing 
facade of the Franklin High, the parklike 
grounds always green and garnished with 
shrubs, the girls flocking about her, the 
beautiful auditorium— 

“And here we are!’ The good-natured 
shout of the bus driver startled Sue into the 

resent: a reality of sage-grown desert, a 
ew widely scattered dwellings and an un- 
pretentious flat-roofed building of two 
stories,—the high school of Sunnyview,—to 
which were hauled pupils from miles around. 
That school was a triumph, considering the 
sparse population and the hard-wrung taxes, 
but to Sue it was squalid and crude. To her 
the small list of subjécts offered was ludi- 
crous, and the teaching: staff she mentally 
classified as has-beens-or would-bes. Alto- 
gether, life in Sunnyview seemed flat and 
uninteresting. 

Nothing to do but study a few dull lessons. 
Nothing that could be done. At first Miss 
Cooke, the principal, had appealed to Sue for 
suggestions for getting up entertainments, 
for teamwork ideas, but Sue’s plans wére 
not adapted to the small numbers or to the 
school facilities. 

That afternoon Miss Norton, the history 
teacher, talked about talent. She reminded 
the pupils that everyone was gifted in some 
way and emphasized the duty of each to use 
his particular talent. ‘“Now,” she said, “if 
you have a gift for singing like Dorothy here, 
you should cultivate it as best you can that 
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you may express yourself and give happi- 
ness to others. Here is James; we all know 
his gift for mathematics; he can see clear 
through a problem while some of us are 
just beginning to get acquainted with it. 
And, Alice—what is your specialty?” 

Alice colored and did not reply, but her 
chum cried, ‘Cooking! You should sample 
her fudge, Miss Norton.’”’ Everyone laughed. 

“And Andrew?” pursued the teacher. 
Several insisted that Andrew ought to be an 
actor, as he could mimic anybody. ‘That 
shows powers of observation,’’ Miss Norton 
decided, ‘“‘which might lead to success in 
various ways.” 

It was suggested that Royce Frost should 
be a lawyer, he so loved to argue. Sue sat 
listless and bored through the discussion. 
Miss Norton’s eyes fell on her. ‘‘And here’s 
Sue; what would you most like to be, Sue?” 

Sue wondered whether she could explain 
her dream of social service; of a career as a 
settlement worker in a city slum. While she 
hesitated Andrew laughed. 

“Why, Miss Norton!” he exclaimed. 
“Sue made a name for herself before we 
came here—she’s the prize beggar of Seattle.” 

A gale of laughter greeted this statement, 
and Miss Norton’s eyes widened in amaze- 
ment. Sue was furious. A hot tide of color 
washed up to the roots of her auburn hair. 
She turned on her brother. “Why, Andy 
Harris!’ she gasped. ““You—you—’” Her 
voice was drowned in the laughter of the 
class. They always enjoyed Sue’s explosions 
of wrath. 

Andrew tried to explain: “I mean she 
could always get around the tight-wads and 
bring home the bacon. They always de- 
pended on Sue to tackle the hard cases be- 
cause she’d get dollars where the others 
would get nothing. She was always put on 
the finance committee when there was any 
money to be raised for the Red Cross or 
crippled kids or any other charity stunt, and 
she always got away with the whole amount 
assigned to her.”’ 

“That really is a talent!’ exclaimed Miss 
Norton with enthusiasm. “I must confess 
that. whenever I was asked to solicit sub- 
scriptions I invariably disappointed my 
chairman and was ashamed of myself.” 

After school Sue jammed her wide- 
| rimmed hat on her head and, ignoring the 
waiting bus, slipped off alone. She preferred 
to walk rather than to ride with a dozen 
others who would probably dub her “lucky 
beggar’ or “the prize beggar of Seattle.” 

‘The desert, as yet little changed by the 
homesteaders’ efforts, exerted its usual in- 
fluence over her. The leagues of gray-green 
sage stretched away to the distant moun- 
tains—mountains shadowed with blue and 
purple and flecked with snow. The home- 
steaders’ unpretentious dwellings were far 
apart. From no one point on her way could 
Sue count more than half a dozen houses, 
and where the path dipped into a hollow 
even those were hidden and she was alone 
with the peaceful blue sky above her and 
the brooding gray desert about her. 

Then her troubles and vexations disap- 
peared as if the majesty and mystery of the 
desert swallowed them up. Suddenly she 
heard the thud of footsteps. She turned and 
waited for her pursuer, Lorena Adams, who 
overtook her, flushed and reproachful. “I 
didn’t know that you’d gone until after I 
was in the bus. Then I got Hi to let me off at 
the corner. Why did you do it, Sue?” 

“T wasn’t very good company for any- 
body,’’ Sue answered. “I was so provoked at 
Andrew—” 

“But we all knew what he meant,’ de- 
clared Lorena eagerly. ‘“They just wanted 
something to laugh at.” 

Sue frowned. “And I didn’t choose to be 
the something,” she said. Lorena looked at 
her anxiously. She adored Sue, but some- 
times she found her touchy. Fearing she 
might say the wrong thing, she did not reply, 
and in silence the two girls threaded their 
way over the trail in and out among the 
clumps of sage brush across the sandy bed 
of Dry Creek and back to the state highway 
again. The school bus passed them and 
vanished in a swirl of dust far ahead. Then 
a large automobile rushed by, and the girls 
watched it idly as it took Bryson Hill with 
na loss of momentum. 

“Doesn’t bother them. I don’t believe 
they even went into low,” commented 
Lorena. 

“But they're stopping now,’ said Sue, 
“at the old Bryson shack.” 

“Probably think some one lives there and 
want to ask directions,’’ surmised Lorena. 

“Or car trouble,” said Sue carelessly. 

“Wish we were there,” Lorena sighed. 
She pushed her curls back from her hot face. 
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“This is the longest hill in the whole coun- 
try. Some climb!” 

“You should have stayed with the bus. 
You had no need to climb it.” 

“A-w-w, Sue, you know I’d rather climb 
a mountain with you than ride in a chariot 
without you.” 

“Don’t mind me!”’ Sue cried remorsefully. 
“T don’t know what’s the matter with me, 
unless it’s my old red-headed temper.” 

“You're not red-headed,”’ Lorena ex- 
postulated. “‘Your hair’s a perfectly scrump- 
tious auburn—real Titian! I’d trade my old 
Swedey-blonde locks for it in a minute.” 

“Silly! You’d sure be a loser if you got my 
angelic temper to boot. I’m always popping 
off like a firecracker about nothing at all.’ 

“It’s because this monotonous country 
gets on your nerves after living in the city. 
l’ve always lived in some country place, but 
mother is from New York and she tells me 
how she felt when she first moved west.’’ 

Sue’s brown eyes met Lorena’s blue ones 
in a sudden flash of comprehension. Some- 
times Lorena’s slower mental processes had 
annoyed her. Secretly she had considered 
her a little dull, but now— ‘“Lorena,’’ she 
said softly, putting her arm about her 
friend's shoulders, “‘you’re the most sympa- 
thetic person in the world. It’s just as you 
say; this dull-as-ditchwater place makes me 
cranky. I’m an ungrateful little beast, when 
father’s improving so wonderfully in this 
mild, dry climate. But, oh, Lorena, I do miss 
Seattle. There was always something hap- 
pening; something to work and fight for, 
something that needed to be done. Of course 
l’m glad that nobody is forlorn and needy 
round Sunnyview, but I’m so used to solicit- 
ing for the orphans or boosting a fund for 
the old folks. I feel sort of lost with every- 
body fairly prosperous and just plodding 
along on a level. Sometimes I have a notion 
that after a while I’ll get that way in my 
mind, too—no heights and depths, but a dull 
dead level, all en and stolid.” 

Lorena laughed. “I can imagine you would 
work like a Trojan for a good cause. But 
didn’t you hate to ask people for money?” 

“Why, I loved it! That’s why Andrew 
called me ‘the prize beggar of Seattle.’ I 
really had great success. 1t was such fun to 
find out how to handle different ones. Some 
wanted to know if they’d get any publicity 
by their gift—they wanted credit for their 
generosity. Why—’” she broke off, staring. 
“That car has gone on and left a man and a 
woman at the Bryson place.” 

“And they’re going into the house,” said 
Lorena in surprise. 

Sue ‘narrowed her eyes thoughtfully. 
“Why, Lorena Adams, do you suppose any- 
one has taken up that old quarter section 
again?” 

“They may be just camping there.” 

“Camping! And more than two miles to a 
drop of water!’ 

The old Bryson place, as this house with 
one hundred and sixty acres of land was 
known, had been filed upon several times by 
entrymen anxious to own a piece of Uncle 
Sam’s domain. Tom Bryson had been the 
first. He had built a cheap house there, and 
his name was still connected with the place. 
The quarter section was of a rougher charac- 
ter than most of the land in that district. 
Dry Creek’s sandy bed meandered through 
the centre of the tract, and one forty held 
lava rock which was scarcely hidden by the 
shallow soil; the rest of the land was of good 
volcanic ash many feet deep and was covered 
with a heavy growth of sagebrush, always the 
mark of fertile ground. The house stood on 
top of a hill, and the state highway ran but a 
few yards from the door. 

Perhaps the roughness of the ground and 
the dryness of the creek bed accounted for 
the desertions of those who had filed upon it 
successively. At ~ rate, no one of the 
prospective owners had dwelt there longer 
than a few months before giving up, and now 
for many months the three-room house had 
stood tenantless and had taken on the 
neglected, gloomy look common to unoc- 
cupied dwellings. 

Sue and Lorena eagerly discussed the 
possibility of new neighbors. “I can remem- 
ber how excited we were when your father 
filed on his claim,” said Lorena. ““When we 
heard that he had a son and a daughter we 
could hardly wait till you came.” 

“And how I hated coming!” sighed Sue. 

As the girls approached the old house they 
looked curiously at the couple, who now 
stood near the gate gazing in the direction 
in which the car had gone. Lorena noted that 
the woman’s hair was snowy white and her 
small figure bent with age, but that the man 
appeared much younger. 

The strangers turned and saw the girls. 


Immediately they hurried up the short path 
to the house, entered, and shut the door 
after them. Sue arched her brows. ‘“Funny!’’ 
commented Lorena. ‘‘Did you see now the 
man limped? He’s badly crippled.” 

The girls walked on slowly, glancing 
curiously at the house. No one appeared at 
the windows. “It must be hot and close in 
there with the doors shut, and wasn’t it 
queer for them to rush in that way? Lorena, 
it almost looked as if they wished to avoid 


“They can’t be homesteaders,’’ Lorena 
replied, “or they’d be anxious to meet every- 
body and ask‘questions about the country.” 

“T saw no luggage and the house is un- 
furnished—”’ 

“Whyee! Sue,’”’ Lorena interrupted, her 
eyes dark with excitment, “maybe they’re 
desperate characters. Perhaps they’re hid- 
ing in that old house!”’ 

“‘“Desperate characters!’’’ mocked Sue. 
“That little old woman and a poor cripple. 
You’re dreaming!” 

“That might be a disguise,’ said Lorena. 

“Absurd!” Sue declared, but after they 
had walked a few rods she suddenly pro- 
posed that they should go back and find out 
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who the strangers were. Lorena demurred, 
but Sue insisted. “They are strangers, and 
it is not out of place for us to ask if we can be 
of any help to them. If they have any idea 
of filing on that place, they’ll be glad to find 
out what we know about it. If they should 
homestead there, they will be our close 
neighbors.” 

“They didn’t act as if they wanted any 
information from us.”’ : 

“Well, you can come or not,” said Sue 
obstinately, “but I’m going. Maybe it is 
just plain curiosity on my part, but I’ve a— 
a hunch that those people need help.’’ She 
turned back, and Lorena followed her. 

As they left the road they saw the old 
woman peering out of the window, but she 
drew back hurriedly. Sue stepped briskly up 
and rapped at the door; Lorena was at her 
elbow. They heard a low-toned colloquy and 
then the man’s voice. “I’d better go to the 
door, mother.”’ 

“No, no, it’s somebody after us. They’ve 
sent some one to take me. Don’t open the 
door, Jason. Don’t open the door.” The old 
voice trembled with excitment and broke on 
a sob. “Don’t, Jason!”’ she wailed. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


INTERRUPTING 
THE PRESIDENT 


By Louis Felix Ranlett 


IRELESS and radio are two 

entirely different things,’ Mr. 

Walker was accustomed to 

insist whenever Bill ed 

for permission to install a 

radio receiver. “Just see what 

our brother did with wire- 

ess. He learned to send and 

read the code. Then when the war came 

along he was trained to be useful; went 

right into the navy and had an operator’s 

berth in half the time it took the fellows 
who had to go way through the trainin 
course. That’s the way Ray did it, but wit 
a radio all you’d do is sit and listen to music 
when you might much better be studying.”’ 

“Yes, but—” was Bill’s usual reply. He 

could not get further, for Mr. Walker always 
shut him off with: ‘“‘That’s enough. When 
ww want to take up sending just let me 

now, but don’t say anything more about a 
mere receiver that can’t even hear dots and 
dashes.” 

One day, however, Mr. Walker seemed off 
uard. “Yes, but I know the code already,” 
ill elaborated his explanation. “I can 

semaphore OK. No one round here sends 


now, and even if I could read tie code fast 
enough I’d a lot rather hear an actual speech 
by the President of the United States than a 
ten-word message from some ham.”’ 

“Don’t use that vulgar word.” 

“Now, father! ‘Ham’ isn’t a vulgar word; 
not the way I used it. Ray’s a ham. Any 
licensed amateur who sends and receives is 
called a ham. Why, Tom Snow down at the 
fire station’s a ham. He’s proud to be called 
one.” 

“Yes, I know Tom listens in a lot, both to 
dots and dashes and to concerts. A radio’s all 
right in a fire station where there’s nothing to 
do most of the time. But I don’t like ‘ham.’’’ 

“All right, but do let me build a radio. 
I’ve got the money left from last summer.” 
During the summer between his junior and 
senior years at high school Bill had saved a 
good bit of his earnings as assistant at the 
local canoe house. ‘‘Mother wants to listen 
in, and so do I; and I won’t let it bother my 
studying. I don’t want to flunk. Couldn't get 
certified for college if I did.” 

“Yes, I know your mother does want to 
listen,” Mr. Walker agreed. It was because 
Mrs. Walker’s pleas for a radio had several 


Even as Bill looked he could see a spear point of flame that grew and spread 
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times of late been added to Bill’s that Mr. 
Walker had this time allowed Bill to go on 
with his explanation. ‘Go ahead and try it. 
But, mind you, I think you’re wasting your 
time. I don’t think the thing is of any practi- 
cal use.”’ , 

“Well, father, I don’t know. It’s some use 
to hear the President, or to listen to an 
opera. 

Bill had the last word, though he should 
have been satisfied without it, and went out 
at once to start work on the set. His first 
move was to bicycle the half mile into town 
and to stop at the fire station to see Tom 
Snow. Tom was copying code, but he laid 
aside his headset and advised: “A simple 
regenerative is the set for a beginner. No one 
has to tell me that if a regenerative isn’t 
used right it’ll howl and cut up and spoil all 
the fun for the neighbors who are listening 
in. [knowit, but I know that a regenerative’s 
the best simple set there is, and it’s the 
cheapest to build.” 

“All right, suits me,” said Bill. “Got a 
hook-up?” 

Tom drew a diagram of the set he recom- 
mended, explained what parts Bill should 
buy and how he should put them together 
and.sent him along with a friendly: ““When 
you get it done bring it round and let me 
show you how to tune. I don’t want to 
hear your whistle when I’m tuned in on 
KDKA.” 

Just three days later Bill’s set was finished 
and in place. Tom had shown him how to 
tune it. Bill had hung the antenna downward 
from the top of the brick stack of the paper 
mill to the window of the living room. There 
had not been any trouble about that because 
Mr. Walker was one of the owners of the 
mill—he would not have lived so far out of 
town and directly in its shadow if he had not 
been. 

Everything was ready to receive the 
President’s address on the budget. Mrs. 
Walker had bought a second headset, for she 
wanted to listen, and Mr. Walker had 
brought in a third after his last walk over the 
hill to town. He said that some neighbor 
might want to listen in some time. There 
seemed to be no prospect of interruption, for 
the storm would make it unlikely that any- 
one would call. 

But just as the Marine Band was begin- 
ning—Bill had tuned in without any trouble 
—the telephone rang. Mrs. Sylvestre called 
to say that she was alone and that she had 
just burned her hand with scalding water 
and would Mrs. Walker come over to help 
her dress it. Mrs. Walker put on her heaviest 
wraps, insisted that neither Bill nor her hus- 
band should think of giving up the radio 
treat and bustled out into the driving 
snow. 

“You’d think this wind would carry the 
President’s words into the middle of the 
Atlantic,” said Mr. Walker as he put on his 
headset. He was taking the place of that 
neighbor ‘who might want to listen in.” 

_ “Yes,” Bill shouted—he had already ad- 
justed his headset—‘‘but you won’t hear it 
when you get those things settled.” 

He was right. Mr. Walker relaxed com- 

fortably in his chair. The Marine Band 
finished its thrilling march. The President 
began to talk. The house shook with every 
snow-laden gust, but neither Bill nor his 
father heard the storm. 
_ Suddenly there was a crash of terrific 
intensity. Bill and his father leaped in terror, 
but were struck insensible before they could 
get to their feet. 

The storm had been too much for the old 
brick mill stack that had gone without re- 
pairs for many years and had, perhaps, been 
weakened by the miniature earthquake that 
had shaken all eastern New England a few 
weeks before. One particularly vicious gust 
had crashed its tons and tons of bricks down 
upon the Walker bungalow. The roof, attic 
und side wall that bore the brunt of the blow 
fell, a mass of breaking beams, flying glass 
and shattered plaster. It was the plaster that 
stunned the two listeners-in. On top of the 
plaster came one of the beams of the ceiling. 
It fell across their legs and pinned them 
down. On top of the beams came a heavy 
old-fashioned table that had been stored in 
the attic. It covered Mr. Walker and Bill, 
who had fallen close together, just as if they 
had crawled under it for shelter; it alone 
saved them from the shower of bricks. 

Five minutes later Bill regained his senses. 
His wits and memory were slower in return- 
ing, but at last he could tell himself who he 
was. What he could not tell was where he 
was. After five minutes of struggling with the 
beam that held him down he began to re- 
member things. He was at home. He had 
been listening in—and then? Had a thief 
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assaulted him and turned over a table on 
him? What had the crash been? Why was it 
so dark? Where was his father? 

He began to shout and a again. As 
he did so he felt his father’s body beside him. 
His father was breathing, but unconscious. 
He lay still and listened. It was cold like 
outdoors; the roar of the wind was distinct; 
every now and then a dash of snow swept 
across his face. That made it all the more 
puzzling. Then with one dash of snow came a 
dash of nauseating smoke. 

In a flash Bill understood what that 
meant. Something—he did not know what— 
had wrecked the house and had set it on fire. 
He was right. The broken electric-light 
wires, short circuited, had started a blaze. 
Even as Bill looked he could see a spear 
point of flame that grew and spread. It was 
some distance off,—fully the length of the 
room,—but it was terribly menacing, and it 
had shown him everything. He and his 
father were prisoners, buried deep in wreck- 
age and in danger of being burned. Hidden 
as the Walker house was behind Holcombe 
Hill there was no likelihood of the fire being 
discovered in time to permit their being 
rescued. 

Bill struggled more fiercely. He reached in 
every direction to find a lever with which he 


might raise the beam that now, as the flames 
rose, was distinctly visible. He could reach 
nothing. He touched the radio that had 
fallen from its overturned stand to the 
floor and pushed it away in disgust. 

Then he lay quivering, tugging at his leg 
and thinking. The radio. It was no good. 
His father had said so. He hadn’t agreed. 
Tom had said it was good if it was used right. 
He struggled harder. If it was used right. 
But if it wasn’t? 

In a flash Bill turned to the panel and set 
the box upright. Through the bezel he could 
see that the tube was still lighted. He pulled 
at the antenna wire, but could not budge it. 
He felt for the headset, found it, put it on 
and listened. The voice of the President was 
going on in a tantalizingly undisturbed 
fashion. Evidently the wire, though down, 
was intact. 

Bill turned the dial until the voice of the 
President became a roar and then a mere 
jumble of sound, ‘“Wa-wah-wa-wah-wa.” 

e turned the dial back; the voice cleared 
for an instant. He turned it up again; once 
more it was jumbled and confused. For 
five minutes—for ten minutes—he continued 
to move that dial back and forth methodi- 
cally. By this time the whole shattered room 
was filled with the light of the flames; smoke 
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eddied continuously into Bill’s shelter, and 
the heat was becoming intense. 

Bill took off the headset and listened. Far 
away he could hear a bell ringing and the 
sound of a powerful motor without muffler. 
Bang! Bang! went the exhaust. Bill’s racing 
heart slowed with relief. He knew that the fire 
apparatus was on its way to Walker’s mill. 

In another five minutes the apparatus had 
come and Bill and his father were free. 

“That’s a peppy tube you’ve got,” said 
Tom Snow half an hour later, when, after the 
fire had been extinguished, he bent over Bill, 
who lay covered with blankets in the empty 
hose wagon. “A peppy tube. She sure can 
whistle. When she began I spent the first five 
minutes cursing the fellow who’d interrupt 
the President like that. Then I thought, ‘It’s 
funny that fellow keeps letting her whistle 
and shutting her off.’ Then I saw it was code. 
I could hear it absolutely plain and slow, 
‘Walker mill on fire. Help.’ ” 

“You sent for help with that radio?” 
asked Mr. Walker, who had been restored, 
incredulously. : 

“Yes, father. If you don’t use ’em right, 
they transmit—a little way.” 

“Tl say they do,” put in Tom. 

“Well, radio is some good,” said Mr. 
Walker weakly. “And I liked what I heard.” 


THE FORT w te WILDERNESS 


II. VINCENNES, GOAL OF THE LONG KNIVES 


HE work of the gallant Vin- 
senne came into steady hands. 
Year by year the little settle- 
ment increased. Then, after 
years, came the autumn night 
when the lilies of France in 
the New World fell forever 
crushed on the Plains of Abra- 

ham. With the loss of Quebec that sent 

glimmering the possibility of French domina- 
tion of the world there happened another 
fateful thing: the reg colonists of old 

England discovered that they were powerful 

enough to look out for themselves. 

The war of Pontiac, which spread like a 
prairie fire following the French defeat at 
Quebec, kept out the English army of occu- 
pation from the old Northwest for several 
years. It was not until June, 1768, that 

ieut. James Rumsey of the famous Black 

Watch came to Vincennes and there admin- 

istered the oath of allegiance to the British 

crown. The Union Jack replaced the French 
lilies above the old Fort St. Ange, which was 
renamed Fort Sackville. 

From a very early time the colony of Vir- 
ginia had made claim to much of the terri- 
tory included n the old Northwest. Durin 
the British period pioneers from Virginia ha 
moved into Kentucky and all along the line 
of the Ohio, and at the outset of the Revolu- 
tion the British conceived the plan of weak- 
ening the little eastern army of the Conti- 
nentals by using Vincennes as a pivot from 
which to send forth raiding bands of Indians 
upon the Kentucky settlements, in the hope 
that in this way conditions would become so 
bad that men would be taken from the east- 
ern army to cover this exposed territory. 

Among the many young Virginians who, 
like Washington, Sed. started in life survey- 
ing the newly acquired lands along the Ohio, 
was George Rogers Clark. His work had 
taken him into the border settlements of 
Kentucky; the sight of smoking ruins and 
mutilated bodies of the pioneers made him 
believe that here was a work for him to ac- 
complish. 
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Returning to Virginia, he sought the gov- 
ernor and asked permission to raise a volun- 
teer force and _ this territory under the 
Virginia arms. He was impeded in every way. 
Volunteers had to be secretly enlisted, for, if 
the project were once known, it would be 
doomed to failure. Efforts were made by 
riva! colonies that also laid claim to this land 
to discourage enlistment. But in January, 
1778, Clark received the permission of Pat- 
rick Henry, governor of Virginia, to engage 
in the expedition and with his little army set 
out for the falls of the Ohio. 

At midnight on July 4, 1778, the British 
commandant at Kaskaskia was startled 
from his sleep to find his room filled with 
leather-jerkined, long-haired men who were 
demanding his surrender. George Rogers 
Clark had succeeded in the first move of his 
campaign. But the hardest part of his enter- 
prise lay yet before him. Many miles away 
was the old post at Vincennes. ‘‘Without the 
possession of this post,” he writes, “all our 
views would have been blasted.’”’ How he 
was to seize it was a puzzle. His men were 
exhausted by the long march and were short 
of arms and munitions. The country be- 
tween Kaskaskia and Vincennes was almost 
entirely French; the British had frightened 
the people with tales of American outlawry 
and atrocities. Unless Clark could secure 
their good will and influence with the Indi- 
ans, he was in a sorry rae, ¢ 

One day there came to his headquarters a 
gaunt and angular figure clad in rusty cas- 
sock and broad hat. It was Father Pierre 
Gibault, who had served this country as a 
missionary for the past ten years. Father 
Gibault had been friendly to the American 
interests before his arrival in the country. 
He now volunteered to go to the French at 
Vincennes and win them to the American 
cause. No more fortunate incident could 
have befallen the little backwoods army. It 
is hard to overestimate the respect and rever- 
ence that the old French-Canadians bore for 
the priest. When eight years before Gibault 
had stepped upon the wharf at Vincennes, 
the first priest to come in seven years, they 
had fallen on their knees unable to speak. 
Since then he had been with them at the 
hour of birth, had officiated at marriages and 
had offered the last consolation before death. 
When, on the fourteenth day of July, 
Father Gibault’s party left Kaskaskia on its 
mission he carried with him the fate of the 
American nation. Had he breathed a disloyal 
word, Clark and his army, beyond doubt, 
would never have left Kaskaskia alive. 

At Vincennes Father Gibault gathered his 
little flock in the wooden chapel. He spoke 
to them of the new government and its mis- 
sion in the world, and there, on the 20th of 
July, 1778, within sight of the British guns, 
two hundred Frenchmen raised their hands 
and pledged allegiance to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. The British flag came 
down from the fort, and without the firing of 
a shot the Stars and Stripes first caught the 
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breezes of the Northwest Territory. Gibault 
did not let it go with a mere ceremony. He 
busied himself in raising a militia company 
to defend the flag they had just adopted. 
Some Tories escaping from Vincennes 
brought the news to Gov. Henry Hamil- 
ton at Detroit. He set out at once to dis- 
lodge the rebels. With a strong force he came 
down upon Vincennes the following Decem- 
ber and compelled the surrender of the fort. 
He imprisoned the commander, Captain 





Helm, and Father Gibault, whom he later 
released on his promise to leave the country. 
The French inhabitants he intimidated into 
repeating an oath renewing their allegiance 
to the British crown. 

Clark’s position was now desperate. He 
was caught in a trap. Rumors daily came to 
him of an attack from the English garrison at 
Vincennes that threw the townspeople in a 

anic andeven discouraged the Long Knives. 
He could not learn what his exact position 
was because the surrounding country was 
flooded by the rivers. At the end of January 
came Francis Vigo, a Spanish trader, who 
had escaped from the British guardhouse at 
Vincennes. He brought the news that Hamil- 
ton had sent off the larger portion of his 
troops on war parties; that the garrison was 
weakened and the fort in poor condition. He 
said that in the spring Hamilton was plan- 
ning to gather all the Indians in the country 
and wipe out the southern frontier settie- 
ments. Clark was now surrounded on all 
sides by enemies and inclosed by the lagoons 
from the swollen streams. He decided to 
attack. 

On February 8, 1779, there began one of 
the most notable marches in the history of 
the American army. A boat carrying cannon 
and provisions started down the river to lie 
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in at White River and await the coming of 
the Virginians. Setting out with a hundred 
and seventy men on a march of two hundred 
and forty miles, they tramped through mud 
and incessant rain for five days. ‘‘On the thir- 
teenth,” writes Clark, “arriving at the two 
Little Wabashes, although, three miles asun- 
der, they now make but one, the flowed water 
between them being at least three feet deep 
and in many places four, being near five 
miles to the opposite hills, the shallowest 
place, except about one hundred yards, was 






The fort in the . 
hands of 
Americans 


three feet. But in three days we contrived to 
cross by building a large canoe, ferried across 
the two channels; the rest of the way we 
waded.” 

From there on the journal of Major Bow- 
man describes that heart-breaking march. 
“16th. Marched all day through rain and 
water. Crossed the second river. Our pro- 
visions began to grow short. 17th. Marched 
early. Crossed several rivers very deep. 
About an hour before sunset we got near the 
river Embarras and found the country over- 
flowed; we strove to find the Wabash; trav- 
eled till eight o’clock in mud and water, but 
could find no place to encamp on. Still kept 
marching on. Found it impossible to cross the 
Embarras River. We found the water fallen 
from a small spot of ground. Stayed there 
the remainder of the night. Drizzly and dark 
weather. 18th. At break of day, heard Gov- 
ernor Hamilton’s morning gun. Set off and 
marched down the river. About two o’clock 
came to the bank of the Wabash, made rafts 
for four men to cross and go up to town and 
steal boats, but they spent the day and night 
in the water to no purpose, for there was not 
one foot of dry land to be found.” 

On the nineteenth day they saw fires some 
way off that gave notice that they were ap- 
proaching habitation and possible discovery. 
“Colonel Clark,’’ says the journal, “immedi- 
ately sent two men in the canoe down to 
meet the bateau with orders to come on day 
and night, that being our last hope. Starving. 
Many of the men much cast down, particu- 
larly the volunteers. No provisions of any 
sort now. Two days hard fortune. 20th. 


Camp very quiet but hungry; some almost in 7 


despair.” 

On the 21st at daybreak they began to 
ferry across the Wabash. “The whole army 
being over,’ the journal continues, “‘we 
thought to get to town that night, so 
plunged into the water, sometimes to the 
neck, for more than one league, when we 
stopped on the second hill, there being no 
dry land near us on one side for many leagues. 
Our pilots say we cannot get along; that it is 
impossible. The whole army being over, we 
encamped. Rain all this day. No provisions. 

“22nd. Colonel Clark encouraged his men, 
which gave them great spirits. Marched on in 
the water. Those that were weak and fainting 
from so much fatigue went in the canoes. We 
came one league farther tosome sugar camps, 
where we stayed all night. Heard the eve- 
ning and morning guns from the fort. No 
provisions yet. Lord help us! 

“23rd. Set off to cross a plain about four 
miles long covered with water breast high. 
Here we expected some of our brave men 
must certainly perish, having froze in the 
night and so long fasting, and no other re- 
source but wading this plain, or rather lake, 
of water. We pushed into it with courage, 
Colonel Clark, being the first, taking care to 
have boats close by to take those that were 
weak and benumbed into them. About one 
o’clock we came in sight of the town. We 
halted on a small knoll of dry land called 
Warrior’s Island.” 

On this spot some two miles below the 
city they rested until sundown, and from 
there Clark dispatched a messenger into the 
town to inform the French of his arrival. A 
ridge ran between their line of march and the 
site of the fort. Before the troops had left 
Kaskaskia the French women had presented 
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them with colors; there were flags enough for 
a regiment. Keeping the line of men on the 
far side of the ridge and extended so that the 
flags alone were visible to the fort, the ad- 
vancing force had the appearance of a formi- 
dable army. Thus arrayed, at sundown they 
began their march “all in order, with colors 
flying and drums brazed, after wading to the 
edge of the town in water breast high.’”’ At 
about eight o’clock they mounted the rising 
ground on which the town was built. 

In the fort all was quiet. The evening meal 
had just been finished, and the candles were 
being lighted. The officers had gathered 
about a steaming bowl of punch. Suddenly a 
musket shot rang out, and then a volley. The 
officers thought it came from a party of 
drunken Indians returning from a frolic in 
the village. Major Hamilton, however, de- 
cided he had better step out on the parade 
and have a look around; when he did so he 
found the air whistling with bullets. He or- 
dered his men to the blockhouses, but told 
them to withhold their fire. Then a sergeant 
fell, shot through the breast, and Major 
Hamilton realized he was in for a fight. 

The firing became brisk on both sides. 
Clark’s men were in cover in the barns and be- 
hind picket stockade fences and the church, 
which directly faced the fort. To dislodge 
them Hamilton directed his cannon on the 
houses near by and the church. But the Vir- 
ginians poured such deadly volleys into the 
portholes whenever the cannon flash revealed 
them and sent such a hail of lead through the 
gaping pickets of the fort that, though the 
night was very dark, six men were wounded 
and the cannon silenced. Throughout the 
re and the morning of the next day the 
fighting continued. The French villagers 
were now joining the Virginians in the battle, 
and the French militia in the fort were loath 


to shoot their relatives and friends. Toward: 


the close of the day Hamilton found that he 
had but thirty-six British regulars on whom 
he could depend, and six of these lay 
wounded. 

He began to dicker. But Clark was not dis- 
posed to bargain with the man who had 
gained in the Western country the name 
of the “hair-buyer.”’ The backwoodsman 
thought of the plundered settlements and 
smoking homes. Whether justly or not, 
every man in that company believed that 
Hamilton had paid with English gold for the 
scalps of murdered settlers. In the evening 
Clark met Hamilton at the church and de- 
livered the ultimatum—unconditional sur- 
render or no quarter. A short time later the 
capitulation was signed and brought to 
Clark. 

On the morning of the 25th of February, 
1779, the British colors were not raised. At 
ten o’clock two companies of Americans 
paraded on one side of the gate of the fort 
while the British garrison marched out. 
Clark at the head of his company entered 
the fort and relieved the sentry. Then the 
Stars and Stripes went up the staff to a salute 
of thirteen guns. 

It.is hard to overestimate the effect of this 
victory on the fortunes of the United States. 
The first and most immediate aid it rendered 
was to the entire Continental army. One of 
the greatest needs of the Continental army 
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was gunpowder. Hitherto it had come chiefly 
from the mother country, and with the out- 
break of war that source of supply had been 
closed. It became necessary to purchase gun- 
powder. from the Spaniards at New Orleans 
and bring it eastward by the Ohio River. At 
Vincennes the British had hoped to cut the 
line of communication; as Hamilton had 
reported, ‘“‘we had command of the river 
Ohio, by which the Spaniards had supplied 
the rebel forts with powder.” 

The second result of the capture was of 


even greater importance. When our ambas- 
sadors went to make peace with England, at 
the close of the Revolution, they Were in- 
structed to insist only upon the Alleghenies 
as our western boundary, but, taking advan- 
tage of a fortunate disposition of the:British, 
they secured the territory to the Mississippi. 
It is difficult to believe that the astute Ben- 
jamin Franklin overlooked the argument of 
“actual occupation” to sustain this point. 
The English agreed to give up Detroit, but 
did not do so. As the holding of that place 
later fitted in with a well-defined British 
—: it is not to be supposed they would 

ave surrendered Vincennes, or any other 
western post, under the terms of the treaty. 
We had, in Vincennes, the advantage of ac- 
tual possession, without which we should 
have had no foothold west of Pittsburgh. 
If there had been no American foothold 
beyond the mountains, English influence 
would most certainly have closed in upon us 
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until the United States would today lie 
cramped between the mountains and the At- 


lantic, perhaps in fact would not now be an . 


independent nation at all. In any event we 
should not be a world power. 

There was yet another benefit to result 
from the march of George Rogers Clark. 
Many of the eastern colonies made claims to 
portions of the Northwest Territory; now 
that it had come into the Union it came in as 
a conquest of Virginia. In the dark days 
after the Revolution, when it became ques- 
tionable whether the bickering states would 
hang together and keep the Union alive, the 
interest of several of these states in the money 
that would come from the disposition of 
northwestern lands, which would have been 
lost to them if they had not remained united, 
served to keep them bound together. With- 
out this territory and the problems it 
brought to the new nation there would have 
been no Louisiana Purchase. 
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BELINDA 


By W. Edson Smith 


a IGER lilies in dusty country 
lanes, this morning, were bask- 
ing in the ry on sunlight, 
with here and there, maybe, a 
discontented one complaining 
of too much warmth. But up 
in Mr. Wells’s employment 
office only a bit above the 
clamor of the city street, nobody was com- 
plaining, although the three-cornered niche 
was many windowed and in a sunny tower 
of the granite building, too. But the round- 
ing stone wall was very thick, with deep-set 
window embrasures—a wall so thick that the 
hottest sun never seemed quite able to 
break through it in the time it had before 
the lazy afternoon shadows began to stretch 
themselves. So Mr. Wells and Miss Willie 
Carewe, who had been his very dependable 
office assistant for more than one summer- 
time, were able to draw a shade here and 
there and look at August equably enough. 
Over beyond Willie Carewe and her type- 
writer desk was one window that did not 
have to be shaded. It was so narrow as to 
be almost like one of the arrow slits in an old 
castle wall, and so deep that you could look 
through it with no fear of being seen. As 
Willie Carewe glanced up from her type- 
writer and through that same arrow slit at 
the open windows of an office opposite, 
she frowned in a fashion that quite disfig- 
ured as nice a face as a body would want 








see. 

“‘Unpardonable Sin’ is wearing a sea-green 
dress this morning,”’ she announced. ‘‘She’s 
sitting there at her desk doing nothing in 
particular, same as yesterday, and looking as 
cool and distant as a mermaid in an ocean 
cave. I feel like taking that young woman by 
her two ears and shaking and shaking her. 
I’ve no use for her, I tell you!’ 

Which was not at all like Willie Carewe. 
Pretty though she was, her gray eyes were 
not so clear but that they could cloud with 
kindly tears for some one’s trouble; her 
merry mouth was by no means too small for 
comfort. Her hands were always willing to 
do, her goody-two-shoes ever willing to go— 
anything—anywhere—for anybody. It was 
no wonder Mr. Wells looked crosswise at 
her now. 

“You were scolding away about that 
young lady yesterday,’ he commented. 
“Some one came in, and I didn’t get the 
rights of it. For why would you call her that? 
‘Unpardonable Sin’ is pretty bad, Miss 
Carewe.”’ 

“And that’s just what she is. Oh, I’m not 
going to forgive her—not in one hundred 
paer She said mean things—I won’t forgive 

er! 
“Sure you will! Be like the Queen in your 
‘Alice’—the one who got to the place where 





she could believe as many as six impossible 
things before breakfast. Only you fix it so you 
can forgive that many before breakfast— 
and after breakfast, of course, if necessary.”’ 
“If you had only heard her—most of it 
was about you.” 
_ “I don’t remember doing a single sol- 
itary thing,’ Mr. Wells protested. ‘Tell 
me 


“She saw an advertisement of ours for a 
secretary; this is the way she felt about it.’’ 
Willie Carewe went briskly across the room 
and pretended to enter. ‘“‘Ah,—my girl,— 
what is this—place? Some one advertised for 
a competent secretary—what? An employ- 
ment agency? Indeed, I shall pay no money 
to secure a position, young woman. You 
should be ashamed of such effrontery. 
Though I have no doubt you are but the 
ignorant tool of some wretched, greedy 
grafter—” 2 

“Meaning me,” interpolated Mr. Wells 
gently. “And what did you say to that? I 

ope you stuck up for me.” 

“T can’t remember everything.” Miss 
Carewe’s cheeks were flushed beyond their 
usual color. “But oh, I told her things, 
all right; that you weren’t a grafter—nor 
wretched—nor greedy—nor anything! Not 
anything!” 

‘Very well said.” 

“And she just stood there, looking at me 
as if I were away down below her in a far- 
away valley. Oh, I could have been decenter, 
if she hadn’t kept up’ that dreadful, dreadful 
distance. She didn’t go out when I’d had my 
say. Mercy! She never was in! She had 
stopped short of our poor door by about a 
thousand miles. She floated away like an ice- 
berg that’s just broken off a glacier! And 
then I guess she must have gone over to that 
office across the way and frozen somebody 
stiff so he couldn’t tell her he was getting his 
ice regular. B-r-r-r! When I think how 
haughty she was, saying those untrue 
things of—us,—and how she boasted about 
how smart she was,—and the icy, mocking 
way she had, I could—” 

“Willie,” said Mr. Wells, ‘come over here, 
will you? I want you to read something to 
me. It’s pasted on the bottom of this little 
empty drawer in my rolltop, so I don’t think 
you ever saw it. Once or twice in a while, 
when er in the whole wide world is 
most awful hard to look at, I’ve hauled out 
that pigeonhole drawer and read that old 
clipping. Think of a business man reading 
poetry—even good poetry by a good poet, 
considering it’s a lady. Inconceivable, now, 
isn’t it? But d’ye know, it kind of rests my 
eyes. However, you be my eyes this time and 
read it to me.” 

Willie Carewe came and opened the flat 
drawer at Mr. Wells’s right hand. She took 
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out the clipping and read the poem slowly; it 
was entitled The Seer. 


For mocking on men’s faces 
He only sees instead 

The hidden, hundred traces 
Of tears their eyes have shed. 


Above their lips’ denying, 
Through all their boasting dares, 
He hears the anguished crying 
Of old, unanswered prayers. 


And, for the will’s reliance, 
He only sees aright— 

A frightened child’s defiance 
Left lonely in the night. 


“T like it,” said Mr. Wells. “I need it in my 
business. I do indeed! Once over it—and I 
can grin at the grimmest. Good morning, 
sir! 

A man had opened the door. Willie Carewe 
slipped back to her own desk at the other end 
of the office. She heard a name spoken and 
looked up; for it was the name of the girl she 
had been reviling—the young woman across 
the way, who had even left her card that day 
—as if anyone wanted her old card! But it 
was such an odd name, distant and haughty 
like the girl herself somehow. Belinda 
Featherstone. It was spoken gruffly by Mr. 
Wells’s visitor. 

He sat bolt upright, opposite Mr. Wells, a 
fierce-looking gentleman, heavily, blackly 
bearded, and with his black hair rising stiffly 
erect from his forehead. 

“Featherstone—that’s her name. I took 
her at her word. Said she had secretarial 
ability and a family all crippled up, one way 
and another. I don’t concern myself about 
that part of it. Nothing to me that her 
mother’s in bed seven or eight years. Sorry, 
of course, but all that don’t get my work 
done. Tried to tell me about an accident to 
some stray little girl she picked up, child 
half out of a home—been trying to get her 
located in a family. Not much chance now 
for a spell. But I suppose all that hard luck 
did get under my crust more or less, though 
it wouldn’t have won, only she bragged up 
her secretarial ability, whatever that means, 
till I took her without looking her up.” 

“Sight unseen, Mr.—” 

“Monckton—manufacturer’s agent. I’m 
in the Mercantile across the way. Well, it’s 
made it inconvenient for me—very incon- 
venient! Don’t like to discharge the girl, but 
either she has absolutely no initiative or she’s 
worthless. I told her first thing that I was in 
and out. Got to catch a train this morning— 
less than an hour. I told her I wanted initia- 
tive, asked her if she knew exactly what that 
meant. Looked at me as if it was a foolish 
question indeed. I told her that I had to keep 
a hundred catalogues busy and showed her 
the drawer I dump stuff in to file. Told her to 
look over the different files and keep them all 
up to the minute. My office isn’t a kinder- 
garten!”” He stared around savagely at 
Willie Carewe. ‘‘She’s fired today!” 

“Off goes her head,’ agreed Mr. Wells. 
“Tll fix you up with exactly the girl you 
want. I have one in mind who has a charge 
of your kind of office for several years. 
And if you like to take the trouble, it might 
soften the blow to the present incumbent if 
you told her to come over here. It’s possible 
1 could send her where she’d fit in. Always 
looking for my commissions, you see. Get 
two that way—the one I send to you and the 
one I take away. I never quite know whether 
to call this wall og my nest or my lair; 
sometimes I think I’m a buzzard; sometimes 
I think I’m a beast.” 

“You earn your money,” Monckton said 
crisply. “I don’t want your job. All right, 
sir. I’m giving that young woman a chance 
to redeem herself. This is her third day. 
Night before last I was down and left about 
twenty catalogues off the shelf. Yesterday 
morning I gave her a bunch of newspaper 
clippings, advertisements and reading no- 
tices I’m interested in. Told her to figure out 
a nice tasty way to keep them for me. And 
there was a grist of circular price lists we 
keep in book form. All she had to do was 
punch ’em and unlock the file where they go 
and slip them in. I was away all day yester- 
day. She didn’t do that. She didn’t put 
away those catalogues. They were all stacked 
out just where I left them. I didn’t have time 
to say a word this morning. But there’s just 
* possibility,” —he glowered at Miss Carewe 
again, ferociously, as he caught her in the 
very act of listening,—‘‘there’s just a possi- 
bility that she was busy corraling those 
hewspaper clippings for me in some clever 
way. Now, it’s this way, Mr. Wells—I’ve got 
sense, I hope. I told her if she wanted any- 
thing in the stationery line to charge it at 
Kenton s. I want initiative. I’m telling you 
this so you’ll know the kind of girl—I don’t 
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want any more mistakes. Suppose that girl 
was really sensible and said to herself, ‘ Now 
the boss may want those clippings one at a 
time, so I’d better not paste them in a scrap 
book. No, I’ll go down and get me one of 
those little accordion files and sort them out 
—a pocket for each kind of stuff!’ Now, that’s 
the way I’d expect a girl to do! That was my 
own idea, but I figured a smart girl might do 
even better than I would. So I said nothing. 
I haven’t time anyhow. I’m a busy man. 
You see what I want.” 

“T see,” assented Mr. Wells. 

“I’m going up one of these branches this 
morning. I’m coming back at one-thirty. If 
she’s done those three things to suit me— 
she suits me. That’s all; and I’ve taken up 

our time for nothing. If she hasn’t,”—and 
he scowled darkly in Miss Carewe’s direction 
for the last time,—“‘off goes her head, and 
you can send me another. I’ll telephone you 
right away, never fear. But I wanted to tell 
you personally what I am needing.” 

“Thank you for looking us up,” said Mr. 
Wells. After the caller led antes he 
turned to Miss Carewe. 

“Well, Willie,’ he commented cheerfully, 
“you have your revenge—and we get some 
business this bright morning. Which is as it 
should be, eh? What’s the ‘Unpardonable 
Sin’ doing now? Nothing in particular again, 
eh? I told the gentleman we could maybe 
place her, but I dare say you're right and 
that she’s an impossibility. So this is a dark 
day for her—only she doesn’t know it as yet. 
But at two p. M. or so she’ll be calling up the 
tower stair, ‘Do you see them coming, Sister 
Anne?’ And we'll be Sister Anne, won’t we— 
and say never a word. No cloud of dust in 
the distance for her. We'll be two Sister 
Annes, we will!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“In one of my boyhood story books, Blue- 
beard’s wife had a sister named Anne who 
went up to the top of the tower to watch for 
the relief party they had sent for. Sister 
Anne saw the brothers coming when they 
were a long way off. But we'll be two Sister 
Annes, you and I. And we won’t say any- 
thing. We’ll just let that young lady’s head 
drop. It’s bound to. She isn’t doing a tap to 
earn her salt. I’ll send Mary Jane Leslie over 
there. She’s a good one.” 

“It’s too bad about her mother, though! 
) om 

“What do you know about Mary Jane’s 
mother? Her folks live a long way—” 

“No—Miss Featherstone’s mother. And 
the poor thing’s trying to—”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” interrupted Mr. 
Wells briskly. ‘‘Business is business. I’m 
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‘Off goes her head,” agreed Mr. Wells 


getting something out of it. I’ll be glad to 
peek across and see her fired, for my part, 
won’t you? From what you’ve told me, she 
needs a lesson.” 

“T know,” sighed Willie softly, ‘““only—” 

“Tl go to lunch early today so we can 
both be here and watch when Mr.,—let’s 
see what his initial is in the telephone direc- 
tory,—'B,’ I might have known that,— 
when Mr. Bluebeard Monckton comes into 
his office and surprises our friend. She'll 
be a distant Belinda once and for all. So I'll 
lunch at eleven sharp if nothing detains 


“T—I wondered if you’d let me have that 
time off today—to add to my noon hour,” 
said his stenographer. ‘“Couldn’t you? I’ll 
make it up sometime. I want to tend to— 
something.” 

‘Why, I don’t know about that. I’ve two 
or three letters before you can go. They must 
be mailed early. Take an hour after lunch, if 
you like.” 

“Oh, no,—I guess,—it doesn’t matter,” 
returned Miss Carewe miserably. 

“If you work fast as fast, maybe you can 
get these done by eleven-thirty.” But, al- 
though Willie worked faster than that even, 
it was twenty minutes of twelve before she 
hurried out. 

Mr. Wells smiled when the door closed be- 
hind her; then, glancing through the arrow 
slit at the window opposite, he saw Miss 
Featherstone putting on her hat. He reached 
for the telephone. 

“White 123—Hello. Is this the office of 
B. Monckton?—Who is this speaking?— 
Secretary, you say.—Will this office be open 
at twelve-fifteen?—You can, eh?—Don’t 
wait after twelve-fifteen though.—Very 
good.” And he hung up. ‘“‘There,” he said to 
himself. ‘““That will keep Miss Featherstone 
a few minutes.” 

And a few moments later he had the satis- 
faction of seeing Miss Featherstone and 
Miss Carewe engaged in conversation. And 
presently he saw Miss Featherstone put her 
head down and cry, while Miss Carewe put 
her arm around her. Then Mr. Wells decided 
to go out to lunch. 

But when. Miss Carewe came in a trifle 
late, having evidently availed herself of his 
permission to take what time she needed, he 
was at his desk. He looked up in sudden 
memory. 

“Find Mary Leslie’s telephone number 
and get her down here, please,” he said. 
“Good thing I thought of it. Need the 
money.” 

Willie turned a troubled face to him. Mr. 
Wells didn’t often say things like that. Even 
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when everything was pretty slow—not just 
like that! 

“I—I guess I’ve done wrong—maybe,” 
she said. “I didn’t think—of you. I should 
think of you—first, I suppose.” 

“Of course you should,” returned her em- 
ployer, frowning severely at a letter he was 
reading. “‘What have you been doing?” 

“But she’s really the dearest girl!’ This 
came with an eager crowd of words: “And 
she’s not as old as she looks, and she’s very 
inexperienced. She’s been a homebody. She 
thought she must dress old to get a place. 
She says she’s tried and cried and cried and 
tried and can’t seem to be friendly and 
sociable. So she had that stiff cold way be- 
cause she was frightened and shy. When she 
came in here, she didn’t hate us at all. She 
was just upset because she thought she’d 
have to pay in advance, and she was very 
poor and ashamed of it. So she said mean 
things as a girl will because she was miserable 
and tired and didn’t know what else to do. 
And she’s been grieving over it ever since— 
she told me so. She said she didn’t know 
what possessed her; only she had been clear 
out to the stockyards, job hunting, and was 
worn out and hungry. She said she thought 
employment agents must be angels to help 
people get places when it’s so very hard to 
do. She’s been having such a difficult time 
and is so glad to have that chance—” 

“What are you talking about?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Wells, staring blankly. “But 
never mind for the minute—call up Mary 
Leslie, though. Mr. Monckton may be on 
the line any time now.” 

“And she wasn’t lazy and idling away her 
time, as we thought. She just didn’t know 
how! If Mr. Monckton had only treated her 
as you treated me,—when I came here,— 
oh, if employers would just love their help 
enough to be sure they understand,—what 
hurt would it do?—and wouldn’t they get it 
back heaped up high?” 

“Maybe so, maybe so!” said Mr. Wells. 
“Call up Mary—” 

“But I dare say he’s like everybody,” 
sighed Willie; ‘maybe he’s bothered and— 
and overworked with trying to make ends 
meet. I’m glad I work for a—for a—comfort- 
able sort of employer. Poor thing! She didn’t 
know how to unlock the file, though the key 
was lying on her desk in plain sight; or how 
to use the punch—or even what it was for. 
She was so happy when I showed her. She 
was afraid to ask Mr. Monckton because 
then he’d think she wouldn’t do; and she 
didn’t seem to know anybody else to ask. I 
guess she thought being a secretary meant 
scrawling letters with a quill pen and then 
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scattering sand on them to dry the ink. 
But honestly, she stumbled on the one place 
for her; he has hardly any letters, and most 
of them he likes to do himself. He told her so. 
And she can use the typewriter enough to 
get along. Most of her work is simple record- 
keeping, and she writes a plain hand. They 
keep the big books at the main office. Oh, I 
told her the most important things,—so she 
would have a fair start,—and every day— 
for a while—I’m going over and—and help 
her get along. She was so grateful. I wouldn’t 
have tried, but she’s really clever, and all 
she needs is a friendly start and the pointers 
everybody needs. She was even afraid to put 
his old catalogues back on the shelf. I soon 
settled that! Even if I can’t do much for her 
hard times at home—I guess it helps to have 
a lift downtown. But—you see—you see— 
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HE grasshoppers had disap- 
peared, leaving the country 
almost as bare as the Sahara 
Desert. The scourge seemingly 
had stripped the land of 
everything except buildings, 
4 livestock and human inhab- 

itants. A large percentage of 
the people had deserted the region, and not 
a few of the animals were starving. 

In the midst of such discouraging con- 
ditions Peter Nielsen arrived in the Sweet- 
water Valley. He had been working as a 
farm hand for two seasons in Iowa, and, like 
most of his race, had been industrious and 
thrifty. He had accumulated a lumber 
wagon, a plow, a team of work horses and 
sixty-eight dollars in money, besides a little 
kit of household ‘duffle,’ sufficient for 
“‘baching it.” 

Scattered up and down the valley there 
were plenty of abandoned claims. Peter 
looked about him and selected a hundred 
and sixty acres of rich bottom land, with a 
dugout in the bluff that outlined the upland 
and. a sod stable for stock. 

The wretched remains of a twenty-acre 
field of corn stretched in front of his new 
habitation. In preparation for the winter 
Peter set about salvaging the few nubbins 
that clung here and there to the stumps of 
what had been cornstalks. 

While this work was in progress he turned 
his team to browse in the strip of woodland 
close along the river. The first night they 
came to the stable at dusk, and each was 
rewarded with a handful of corn. The next 
evening they failed to appear, and when 
Peter went in search of them he found one 
horse dead and the other dying. 

Plainly they had been poisoned, but just 
what they had eaten he never knew with 
certainty. Their loss was a severe blow, for 
now he had no animals with which to till 
his land. Still, he had sixty-eight dollars, 
while most of his neighbors were penniless. 

Peter waited a week, keeping both eyes 
and ears open. Because cattle were easier 
and cheaper to keep than horses many of 
the settlers were working with oxen. Almost 
any animal could be bought for a song 
while the famine lasted, but trained oxen 
of course cost more than those that were 
unbroken. 

David McDowell, who lived on the stage 
road to El Dorado, had a herd of long- 
horned Texas steers that had come up from 
“the Nation,’’ as the Indian Territory then 
was called. They were big, strong animals 
naturally, but so weakened now by lack of 
food that they could hardly stand. Peter 
walked over to McDowell’s and offered to 
buy two of them. 

‘The old rancher shot a keen glance at 
the young Swede. “‘You’re over on the claim 
that Nate Switzer abandoned, aren’t you?” 
he asked. 

en.” 

“Those bottoms will spring up quicker 
than this prairie growth; you ought to have 
a little feed right now, with more coming. 
I don’t want to sell any cattle, but I’ll make 
you an offer. You take my bunch of steers 
and keep them till spring, and then bring 
me back half of what are left.”’ 

Peter chuckled softly, but shook his head. 
“JT don’t. want mere than: two,’’: he said: 
“T don’t know that I can bring even two 
through. I’m going to put in a little wheat, 
and I need a couple of animals to pull the 
plow.” 

“Give me your note for fifty dollars and 
take ten of those steers.” 

“T don’t want ten, and I don’t want ‘to 
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we won’t need to call up Mary Leslie; for 
the catalogues are cuddling in their place, 
and the filing is done, and those newspaper 
clippings did go into their pockets so— 
sensibly..I dare say—I should be dismissed. 
I—I haven’t thought of you—haven’t done 
as I’d be done by—” 

“I gather from what you say,’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Wells deliberately, ‘‘that you 
have been putting in your noon hour helping 
a girl—Belinda Featherstone, isn’t it? A 
girl who was not courteous in speaking of 
your employer. Unpardonable, one might 
call it. That is a matter between you and 
what I may call your business conscience. 
But there is one thing I have a right to de- 
mand,—in fact I am well within my rights in 
demanding,—an honest day’s work for a 
fair day's pay. A stenographer cannot work 


through a whole afternoon steadily and 
speedily, when she admits the well-known 
three o’clock fatigue. She cannot focus on 
her work when hungry. I have nothing to 
say about your personal doings this noon 
hour; but did you take time to eat lunch so 
as to do justice to a reasonable afternoon’s 
work?” 

“J—] didn’t have—time,” admitted Wil- 
lie. “I—I’m sorry. I wanted to have it all 
done—and there was a good deal for one 
hour—and a good many things to tell her, 
too.” 

“No doubt you are so hungry right now 
that the whole afternoon will be a drag. And 
I have a good deal of work for you. Am I 
right?” 

Willie Carewe nodded, shamefaced. There 
was no denying it. 
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“T am—rather hungry,” she confessed un- 
happily. 

‘Before we begin work, look in your top 
drawer and see if you haven’t a piece of 
chocolate or something,’ ordered Mr. Wells 
sourly. “You call it your pantry. Make 
haste.”’ 

“No, positively; I had a little orange 
yesterday. I ate it. Though I’ll make sure 
if you insist.” She opened the familiar 
treasure house—and clapped her young 
hands. 

“A blueberry pie!’’ she cried greedily. 
“One of those delectable little brown blue- 
berry pies that I do love so well. And a short, 
fat bottle of milk! Oh,—I told Belinda,— 
about you,—and it’s true! You’re—” 

“You eat your pie,’ interrupted Mr. 
Wells. ‘‘It’s efficiency I’m after.” 


OMET’S STAMPEDE 


give my note either. What will you charge, 
spot cash, for two, my pick of the herd?” 
McDowell looked at Peter in surprise, for 
he had not deemed it possible that anyone 
remaining in the grasshopper country would 


prefer to pay spot cash, even if he were 
able to do it. 
“That’s different,” he said, promptly; 


“you may have ten for twenty dollars.” 
“How much for two?” said Peter wearily. 
“Twenty-five dollars.”’ 

“What, five dollars more for two than for 
ten! I'll give you fifteen.” 

“For ten?” 

“No; for two!” 

“T can’t do that. I’ll let you have five for 
fifteen dollars, though.”’ 

The young Swede gave up the struggle. 
“All right,” he said, producing a small roll 
of bills; “but why won’t you sell two for 
the same money?” 

“T’m sick and tired of hearing the poor 
beasts bawl, and I can’t do anything for 
them. The fewer there are of them on my 
hands, the sooner it’ll be over. Say, while 
you're about it, you’d better take ten.” 

An idea—a fortunate one as the event 
proved—flashed into Peter’s mind. Con- 
sidering the wretched condition of the steers, 
there was no certainty that one out of five, 
and still less two, could be driven to the 
Sweetwater, a distance of at least five miles. 
With ten at the start, the chance would be 
doubled. Without another word, he nodded 
his assent, selected the animals, and started 
for home. Three fell in less than a mile, and 


Despite the speed of 
the longhorns, the 
fire swept nearer 
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others a little farther along the way. By 
carefully nursing them along he brought 
the strongest two to the Sweetwater, where 
they drank deeply, fell broadside in a shal- 
low, and lay there, completely exhausted. 

“T’ve got the best,” he said to himself, 
“and I couldn’t have picked them in any 
other way; but I don’t know whether they’ll 
live till morning or not.” 

He fed them a little corn, and finally they 
staggered to their feet and-began to browse 
among the scanty green leaves that the 
stripped trees were putting forth. The next 
day they were perceptibly stronger. 

Peter resolved to take advantage of their 
condition and break them at once. He had 
no yoke, but he fitted his horse harness to 
them and that same afternoon drove them 
across the bottoms, using reins and bits, 
just as if they had been horses. It was 
impossible to make them travel in a straight 
line, but under his guidance they finally 
staggered up to the stable door, where he 
rewarded them with a few nubbins of 
corn. 

For three days he drove them an hour 
each morning and on the afternoon of the 
fourth day harnessed them to his wagon for 
the first time and started up the slope to 
the level of the prairie above, intendin, 
merely to swing them about there ma 
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return to the stable. The rattle of the 
wagon plainly annoyed them, but they 
went steadily enough till they were just over 
the crest of the bluff, where they met a man 
oe a span of mules and followed by a 


og. 

At the sight of the longhorns the dog ran 
forward, mw g and one of the mules 
reared and kicked. Instantly the half-starved 
steers seemed infused with new life. Wheel- 
ing to the left, they overturned the wagon, 
whereupon the bolt fell out from the tongue, 
freeing them from the vehicle and leaving 
the evener and whiffletrees to clatter against 
their heels. Peter was so stunned by the fall 
that the reins had woe from his grasp 
before he realized what had happened. 

Scrambling to his feet, he ran after the 
steers but could not overtake them as they 
raced along para'lel with the top of the 
bluff. For a hundred yards they followed 
the upland; then, treading upon the trailing 
lines, they reared back, shifted at right 
angles to their former course, and bolted 
straight over the precipice. 

Peter slid down the clay and rocks to the 
bottom, expecting to find them dead or 
fatally injured, but the off ox was tugging 
at the restraining harness, seemingly unhurt. 
Its mate, however, lay head down where it 
had fallen and when helped up was found to 
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have broken its right horn short off at the 
surface of the skull. 

The wound healed and after a time seemed 
to give the animal no inconvenience; but 
the steer was an absurd-looking creature 
thereafter, with a yard of horn on one side 
of its head and not even a stump on the 
other. Oddly enough, the accident helped 
greatly in taming the team. They seemed 
to be afraid to run away again and soon 
could be driven almost as handily as horses. 
That fall Peter used them to fit ten acres of 
the corn stubble for wheat, and they did 
good work despite the scantiness of their feed. 

Before the runaway the steers had been 
nameless, but soon after the catastrophe 
their owner named the broken-horned one 
Comet, and its mate Line. 

The young homesteader had a sweetheart 
back in Iowa, and it had been arranged that 
the two should be married as soon as he had 
safely established himself in Kansas. Two 
years passed, however, before he felt justified 
in sending for her. When he finally wrote for 
her to come to El Dorado, where he would 
meet her, he had forty acres under the plow, 
two cows and a drove of hogs, but Comet 
and Line were still his only driving animals. 
If pork sold well that fall, he planned to buy 
a horse, but so far he had been unable to 
afford that luxury. 

Peter jogged soberly into town behind 
his three-horned team, met Lena at the 
train and went with her to the home of a 
clergyman, who married them. Then after 
they had eaten dinner at the hotel and had 
purchased some groceries Peter loaded her 
trunk into the back of the wagon, and the 
two set out for home. 

Lena laughed merrily when she looked at 
Comet; nearly everyone laughed upon 
seeing him for the first time. ““Why don’t 
you cut off the other horn to match?” she 
asked. 

“Then he wouldn’t match up very well 
with Line,” said Peter. ‘‘When I can get 
some one to help me, I’m thinking of sawin 
off Line’s left horn, though.’’ Lena laugh 
again at the idea of a team of oxen each with 
one immense horn on the outside and none 
on the inside. 

Three miles from town they swung away 
from the stage road to Wichita for a more 
direct route across the rolling prairie to the 
Sweetwater. The month was October, and 
the bunch grass was as dry and brown as 
cured hay—indeed it had been cured, on 
the root. 

They rumbled slowly on for another mile 
or two, when a puff of smoke came over a 
rise at their right and made their nostrils 
tingle. Instantly Peter sat up. A stiff wind 
was blowing, and he felt more uneasy than 
he wished tie companion to discover. “A 
prairie fire,’’ he explained casually in answer 
to Lena’s inquiring glance; ‘‘there are lots 
of them at this season, but they don’t usually 
amount to much.” 

Comet and Line threw up their heads and 
broke into a shambling trot. When the 
wagon clattered up to higher ground Peter 
stood erect. The road ahead was still clear, 
but to their right a long line of flame ex- 
tended for an unknown distance. At its 
nearest point it was perhaps half a mile 
away. Peter dropped down upon the seat 
and shouted to the steers, but they needed 
no urging. 

Across the long, valley-like stretch in 
front of them they went at an awkward 
gallop and did not check their speed in 
mounting the slope beyond. Ahead the fire 
was already astride of the road. In alarm, 
Peter started to turn the steers, but of their 
own accord they abruptly left the faintly 
marked highway and went racing across the 
prairie, straight away from the fire. Their 
instinct told them that only in direct flight 
lay any possible hope of escape. 


There was no road, no fence, no hedge or 
tree—only the bare, brown plain rising and 
falling in gentle undulations till cut off by 
the bluffs that fringed the river valley. Those 
bluffs were a mile away, perhaps a mile and 
a half; the fire was coming with the swift- 
ness of the wind by which it was propelled. 
Once in the cultivated bottom lands, Peter 
and Lena would be safe—but could they 
reach them? 

The steers seemed to be flying, but already 
sparks were sailing overhead, and every 
minute, despite the speed of the long- 
horns, the fire swept nearer. 

Guiding the frantic animals was out of the 
question. Peter tucked the lines behind the 
whip socket, snatched a buffalo skin from 
the seat and wrapped it, inside out, about 
Lena’s shoulders, at the same time telling 
her to drop to the bottom of the wagon. 
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He was afraid that the flying sparks might 
set fire to her clothing. 

In a minute or two, if the fire did not 
reach them first, they would be at the crest 
of the bluffs. To go headlong over them 
would mean death, or serious injury at the 
best; and Peter had formed the desperate 
resolution to seize Lena’s hand, leap out 
with her when they reached the crest and 
slide down the face of the bluff. The leap 
might involve broken bones, but he could 
think of no better plan. 

Standing erect, he steadied himself with 
the lines and peered ahead. At first he could 
see almost nothing, for the dense volumes 
of smoke rolling overhead hid everything 
about them. 

Suddenly, however, a gust lifted the pall, 
and he caught a glimpse of a wheat field, 
looking cool and green, and beyond it the 
line of timber along the river. The bottom 
land seemed almost at his feet, and an 
appalling distance below. 

“Lena stand up!” he shouted and, bend- 
ing down, he grasped her arm to aid her. 
Throughout their terrifying experience she 
had uttered scarcely a word, and now, still 
silent, she started to rise, when the vehicle 
swerved violently and threw them both to 
the bottom of the wagon box. 

Old Comet also had caught a glimpse of 
the bottom lands, and the distance down to 
the lower level seemed as great to him as to 
his owner. Once he had hurled himself 
recklessly over such a precipice, and the 
memories of that fall were so painful that 
never again would he be guilty of similar 
folly. Whirling away from the bluff, he 
dragged the reluctant Line after him, and 
the latter, acting as a brake, prevented the 
wagon from upsetting. 

. Peter had struggled to his knees before he 
saw what had happened. Now they were 
headed directly for the wall of fire, which 
actually slanted over them with the top 
reaching twenty feetinto the air. Maddened 
by the heat, Line had ceased to hold back, 
and was running as fleetly as his mate. 

Peter crouched down, and buried his 
head under the buffalo skin. “Hold your 
breath!’ he cried; and for a few seconds 
they seemed bathed in intolerable heat. 

Then Peter raised his head and gasped. 
The flames were behind them, and the pant- 
ing steers were running across the charred 
prairie, sending up a cloud of fine gray ashes 
from their galloping feet. Peter beat out 
several little patches of fire from his coat 
and with his tongue touched a singed spot 
on one of his hands. Several places smarted 
unpleasantly, but he was virtually unin- 
jured; and his bride, thanks to the buffalo 
skin, was unmarked by the fire. 

The steers slowed to a walk, and he turned 
them in the direction of the road. “Say, 
Lena,” he said, smiling at her smoke-stained 
face, “when old Comet went over the bluff 
and broke off that horn I thought it a piece 
of bad luck, but I know different now.” 
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THE KING AND THE COW 


EISAL, warrior chieftain and ally of the 

British in Mesopotamia, now King of 

Irak, is a man not easily flustered. After 
the Peace Conference his friend and comrade- 
in-arms, Col. Thomas E. Lawrence, took him 
for a tour of the British Isles, and while in Scot- 
land they were entertained at a formal dinner 
in Glasgow. 

The Emir had been all day so busily seeing 
the sights along the Clyde, relates Mr. Lowell 
Thomas in Asia, that when the time came to 
respond to the toast in his honor he was unpre- 
pared. As luck would have it, the only other 
person present who could understand Arabic 
was Lawrence, who acted as interpreter. So 
when Feisal was called upon to speak he leaned 
over and whispered in Lawrence’s ear: 

“T haven’t a thing to say. I will repeat the 
passage from the Koran on the cow, and you 
may tell them anything you like!” 

It so happens that the passage extolling the 
cow is one Of the most sonorous and euphonious 
parts of the Koran, and the business men 
of Glasgow were accordingly much impressed. 
Hadi that melodious outpouring been literally 
translated, this and more of it is what the 
Scotch gentlemen would have heard: 

‘‘Moses answered, He saith she is neither an 
old cow nor a young heifer, but-of.a middle age 
between both: do ye therefore that which ye 
are commanded. She is a red cow, intensely red; 
her color rejoiceth the beholders. She is a cow 
not broken to plough the earth or water the 
field; a sound one, there is no blemish in her. 
Then they sacrificed her; yet.they wanted but 
little of leaving it undone.” 

But Colonel Lawrence, keeping a straight 
face, provided such a suitable and ready mis- 
interpretation that they never suspected they 
had been hearing the proper qualifications of a 
sacrificial cow and not an eloquently-turned 
Oriental compliment to their hospitality. 
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Just A Cheerful, Homey Room 


Do you know the House Beautiful magazine, and that it shows 
many such delightful homes as this every single month? 


Houses and rooms and gardens that you’ll love—new things from 
the shops—ways to make your home a pleasanter place than it has 
ever been before—these the House Beautiful will bring you. 
you want to subscribe now, it will bring them, too, 


AT A VERY SPECIAL RATE 
Don’t you want to begin enjoying this lovely magazine 
with the current issue? 


And if 


House Beautiful Publishing Co., 8 Arlington St., Boston, or Concord, N. H. 


(Regular Rate 35c a Copy— $3.00 a Year) 























FACTORY-TO-HOME 


THE NEW WAY 
TO BUY 
SEWING MACHINES 


S originators of the 
Factory-to-Home 
system, we can save you 
a large amount on the 
purchase of a high-grade 
sewing machine. No 
other machine at what- 
ever price sold can excel 
the New Companion for 

all kinds of family sewing. 


Our Low Prices 





Style 1 Plain Oak . $32.75 
Style 2 Quar. Oak . 38.75 
Style 3 Quar. Oak . 40.75 
Style 6 Quar. Oak . 35.75 
Style 11 Cabinet. - 45.75 
Style 20 Port. Electric. 40.75 


—and 3 Electrics Equally Low Priced 


Warranted 
25 Years 







DIRECT TO YOU— 
CUTS PRICE IN TWO 


YOU MAY TRY IT THREE MONTHS BEFORE DECIDING ©very machine is sold subject to 
purchasers’ approval 


If not 





satisfactory after you have tried it in your home three months, you have only to notify us, and we will take 


it back at our expense, and refund your entire remittance. 


liberal offer. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT We pay all freight 


charges to your near- 
est freight station. There'll be no extra cost to you 


after paying our low factory-to-home price. 


HOW TO FIND OUT How all this can be ac- 


mplished is best ex- 
plained in our new Illustrated Booklet which is 
sent free to any inquirer. Don’t be satisfied with 
an inferior machine, but write for our attractive 
terms before making a selection. Your address on 
coupon will bring booklet by return mail. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Be sure to write for full particulars of this 


SEND NO MONEY 
But Mail Coupon Today 





Boston, Mass. 7025 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about the New 
1 Companion. Without obligating me please send 
your new Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, and full 

| particulars. 
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are neither so happy nor so unhappy as 


I’ IS USUALLY THE CASE that we 
we imagine ourselves. 


For Freedom, beat to Swords your broken 


Gyves. 
With Freedom, shape the Swords to Prun- 
ing Knives. 


THE MAN who is continually changing his 
trade is, as the French say, ‘making soup 
in a basket.” 


DID YOU EVER see a real sailor wearing 
what we call a “‘sailor hat” of straw? It must 
be seventy-five years since mariners ceased 
to wear that sort of head covering. Probably 
they discovered what so many others have 
discovered—that the hat is not nearly so 
comfortable as it looks. 


THE HARMONICA CONTEST among 
the boys of New York City was the subject 
of comment in this column a few weeks ago. 
It is a pleasure to note that in the competi- 
tion, which has since taken place, all the 
winners of high positions chose music that 
was good and most of it astonishingly good. 
Only one played “jazz,” and he stood 
twelfth in the list of prize winners. 


WE HOPE our readers are following the 
striking and picturesque articles that The 
Companion is printing about the historic old 
frontier fortress and forest capital of Vin- 
cennes. And we should like to recall to their 
memory the very interesting picture by Mr. 
F. C. Yohn, in our series of Historic Mile- 
stone Covers, that dealt with the capture of 
Vincennes by George Rogers Clark and his 
band of rangers, which Mr. Sager’s article in 
the present issue describes. 


MONUMENTS to characters in fiction are 
not common. There is the great Scott me- 
morial in Edinburgh, round the pedestal of 
which there are statues of several of. Sir 
Walter’s best-loved characters. There may 
be others, though they do not at the moment 
occur to us. But Hannibal, Missouri, pro- 
poses to erect on Cardiff Hill a monument to 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, those 
immortal creations of Mark Twain. The 
suggestion is an interesting one. Perhaps 
other cities will follow the example. Why not 
Hester Prynne at Salem or Chingachcook at 
Cooperstown or Rip Van Winkle on the 
shore of the Hudson? 
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GAMBLING IN WHEAT 


BOUT the first activity of our new 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Jardine, 
was to set on foot a careful investi- 

gation into the astonishing fluctuation of the 
wheat market last winter. He wanted to 
find out why wheat that sold at $2.05 a 
bushel in January was selling at $1.36 a 
bushel by April. His conclusion is that there 
was no sufficient cause for such a difference 
in the conditions of demand and supply, and 
that nothing else than pure speculation, or 
“grain gambling,” was responsible. He has, 
accordingly, warned the Board of Trade in 
Chicago that it must do something to pre- 
vent such excesses of speculative trading, or 
else he will have to ask Congress for author- 
ity to handle the situation from Washington. 

The contral of speculation is always diffi- 
cult, because a certain amount of it is not 
only convenient but necessary in almost 
every business. Textile manufacturers, for 
example, would find it almost impossible to 
carry on their business with any system if 
they could not buy cotton or wool in the 
market for future delivery. If the grain ex- 
changes were all closed, there would be no 
such thing as a public price for wheat. 
Farmers would have to dicker with individ- 
ual grain buyers traveling about the coun- 
try. They would never know whether they 
were getting a square deal or not—and they 
would not often get it. The system of buying 
wheat would be extremely expensive too, and 
the expense would be reflected in a rising 
price of flour. 

But that there is a considerable amount of 
simple gambling in grain futures is unde- 
niable. Secretary Jardine believes that it is 
often aided by false or misleading reports 
about the crops in other countries that are 
put about by the speculators. But it is not 
the “big men” alone who engage in this kind 
of speculation. It would be surprising if we 
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(1) Typewriter made 

byWilliam A. Burt’ s 

great-grandson from 

the specifications in 

the original patent 
of 1829 


could know how many people who have no 
interest in the legitimate grain market ‘‘take 
fliers” in wheat as they do in oil stocks or 
railway stocks. The game fascinates many 
players. 

But it is to the interest of everyone else, 
farmer, grain dealer and consumer, to keep 
this sort of speculation down to its lowest 
possible terms. That might be accomplished 
by a better system of crop returns from the 
other countries that produce grain, and by 
limiting the range of daily fluctuations, as 
the coffee and cotton exchanges have done. 
The wheat pit has already done much to 
clean house under the threat of the grain- 
futures act. Such sensational “‘corners” in 
wheat as used to be engineered by operators 
like Hutchinson or Leiter, to the damage of 
almost every legitimate interest, and often 
to the ruin of the cornerer himself, are no 
longer possible. But the dealers must go 
further in checking unprincipled specula- 
tion, unless they want to see their legitimate 
operations hampered by more government 
supervision. 

t is probable that the actual growers of 
wheat lost little if anything by the recent 
break in prices. They had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to sell on a rising market. Aside from 
the speculators who happened to be caught 
on the wrong side of the market, the chief 
sufferers by the whole affair were the men, 
women and children who eat bread. They 
had to pay a good deal more for the flour 
they used last winter on account of the 
height to which the manceuvres of the 
speculators had pushed the price of wheat. 
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SUMMER THUNDER- 
STORMS 


E mention them lightly; they are al- 

most a figure of speech for quickly 

passing, unimportant menaces; they 
are so familiar that we have no emotion of 
terror at their approach; and yet what phe- 
nomenon of nature is there that wears a more 
stern and awful mien than does the thunder- 
storm? It shows nature in her most dramatic 
mood; always the scene seems arranged with 
a view to suspense and swelling crisis and 
crashing climax. Out of the languor and in- 
ertia of a muggy day rise hot, feverish 
breezes; the sky rapidly darkens; the leaves 
of the trees whiten in the gusty wind; a few 
birds that appear suddenly to be seized with 
panic dart from their coverts to seek other 
shelter. Growing ever blacker and more 
dense, the vast cloud spreads across the sky 
like a portent of evil; momentarily the storm 





(2, 3) Two of the 
Sholes and Glidden 
machines of 1868, 
on which the modern 
typewriter is based 


must break, the deluge of rain fall, the light- 
ning flash, the thunder roll—yet the minutes 
pass, more and more ominous. The feverish 
winds subside; there is the hush before the 
storm. Then, instead of a violent burst of 
rain, a pattering shower is prelude to the 
lightning flash and the clap of thunder. Sud- 
denly down comes the rain in sheets and 
torrents, trampling the grass and the grain 
that had waved so lightly, hissing in the 
trees and shrubs, hammering on the roofs 
and pavements; with the lightning flashing 
and the thunder crashing, now near, now at 
a distance, now seemingly overhead again. 

As a display of wrathful majesty the thun- 
derstorm is unequalled. And when it passes, 
nature invariably presents herself in her 
mildest, most friendly and genial mood. The 
hush before the storm is ominous, charged 
seemingly with the will to chastise and de- 
stroy; the ce after the storm is that of 
kindly, smiling affection. 
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THE FIRST TYPEWRITER 


HE typewriter has become so necessary 

and familiar an accessory of commercial 

life that few persons give any thought 
to its interesting ancestry. Indeed, it would 
probably puzzle the average reader of The 
Companion to come within fifty years of 
naming the date when the first machine of 
the kind was patented. Would he dare to 
say 1829? 

Andrew Jackson was then President, and 
Martin Van Buren was Secretary of State. 
The names of both appear on U. S. Patent 
No. 269, issued on July 23, 1829, to William 
Austin Burt, of what was then the Territory 
of Michigan, for a writing machine that he 
called the “typographer.”’ It was a cumber- 
some implement, built into a little table that 
formed a part of it; the type registered rather 
inaccurately, since the inventor had made 
the model mostly by hand in the woods of 
Michigan, where good machine tools were 
unavailable, but it worked satisfactorily. 
It spaced evenly, produced both upper and 
lower case letters and printed all the neces- 
sary marks of punctuation. 

The background of the ‘“typographer”’ is 
even more interesting than the machine it- 
self. William Austin Burt was one of those 
Yankee geniuses like Eli Whitney and Elias 
Howe and S. F. B. Morse. Born in Peter- 
sham, Massachusetts, in 1792, he was forced 
by necessity to go to work so early that in 
his whole life he had only a few weeks’ 
schooling; but he was a natural student and 
taught himself surveying, navigation, some- 
thing of astronomy and more or less of 
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geology. His surveying work led him in 1836 
to invent the solar compass, an instrument 
that determines the compensation to be 
made for variations of the magnetic needle 
owing to local causes. The United States 
government. still uses it. As a member of 
the Michigan Territorial Council Burt 
studied the problem of navigation on the 
Great Lakes and was one of the first persons 
to see the immense advantage of building a 
navigable waterway round St: Mary’s Falls. 
His forward-looking mind envisioned the 
present Sault Ste. Marie Canal. He was also 
a millwright and built sawmills and grist- 
mills in the new country, where they were 
greatly needed, and he has the credit of 
having been the first man to discover the 
immense iron deposits of Michigan. 

The “typographer,” Burt’s most notable 
invention, was not a financial success and 
was never put on the market. It failed, not 
because of any real fault, but merely be- 
cause it was half a century ahead of its time. 
The world was not ready for it. 

_ One can hardly read the story of such a 
life as Burt’s without feeling that there may 
have been some truth in the old farmer’s 
remark that his twelve weeks of school in a 
year left him forty weeks in which to get 


an education. 


TEACHING CHILDREN AT 
HOME 


LL over the country thinking people, 
A alarmed by the ‘louie of moral 


standards and the increase of crime 
among the young, are taking counsel to see 
what can be done to meet the situation. 
Characteristically enough, they are turning 
to the schools. For a good many years now 
parents have shown a tendency to shirk 
their own responsibilities in the field of edu- 
cation and have encouraged, where they 
have not obliged, the schools to undertake 
the instruction of boys and girls in a score of 
subjects that in former times the father or 
mother thought it his duty to teach. 

It has now been discovered that the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency is accom- 
panied, if not clearly caused, by an alarming 
lack of religious instruction for the young. 
In millions of homes, we are told, there is no 
attempt at religious instruction. Most of 
these families, moreover, are careless or in- 
different about sending their children to the 
Sunday schools that the different churches 
maintain. Many children never go, and 
many more go so irregularly as to get no 
great benefit from their attendance. 

So the cry goes up to turn the responsi- 
bility over to the public schools. But that is 
impossible so long as our people are divided 
into so many churches and so many sects. 
You cannot give definite religious instruc- 
tion without venturing so far into the field 
of doctrine as to offend those who do not 
agree with your interpretation. All you can’ 
get from the public schools without violating 
constitutional restrictions is a rather vague 
and timid inculcation of moral precepts. 

Accordingly it is proposed that the public 
schools give up an hen or two every week 
during which children can have religious 
instruction in church schools organized for 
the purpose. That is obviously a plan which 
can be carried out in cities or large towns 
much more successfully than in rural com- 
munities; but it is in the cities that the 
problem is most pressing. It requires the 
earnest codperation of the various churches, 
and where that is gained the arrangement 
works pretty well—though the public-school 
teachers, already put to it to find time to 
teach everything they are expected to teach, 
are not so enthusiastic as they might be. At 
least a thousand cities are already using the 
plan. In Kansas City, Kansas, for example, 
more than ten thousand children of the 
eleven thousand in the city schools are en- 
rolled in week-day church schools. In New 
York City Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
churchmen have recommended the plan, 
and it may soon be put into effect there. It 
is a fair solution of the difficulty, if we are to 
turn to the schools for such a solution. 

But we should like to urge our read- 
ers not to depend on either secular or church 
schools for the religious education of their 
own families. Let the children. get their first 
knowledge of the Bible and their first and 
most constant instruction in moral and re- 
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ligious truth at the father’s or the mother’s 
knee. No teaching of that kind is so con- 
scientious, so loving, so effectual as that 
which a parent gives. Nothing draws father 
and son, mother and daughter, so close as 
years of gentle faith and of frank discussion 
of moral problems. You do not hear of 
children so brought up becoming criminals. 
School instruction is necessary for children 
whose parents neglect this opportunity for 
gaining the love and saving the souls of 
their boys and girls; but the school can 
never, in this field, accomplish the results 
that the home achieves. 


“ye 


AN EDUCATION; FREE 


OW many American boys know any- 
thing about the Webb Institute— 
where it is and what it is and what it 

does; who founded it and for what purpose? 
Not many, we believe; yet it was established 
for the sole benefit of American boys and is 
maintained for no other purpose than to 
give them a free education in naval architec- 
ture and marine engineering. 

During and for a time after the Civil War 
Mr. William H. Webb was the leading ship- 
builder of America. He built vessels for the 
Russian navy and the Italian navy, a ram 
for the United States government, the first 
of the great palatial steamers that made the 
reputation of some of the coastwise lines. 

The technical training that enabled him 
to attain his high position in his calling had 
come hard. He had had to work for it, with 
few advantages and little help, and the 
memory of the struggle was so vivid and 
enduring that he determined to make things 
easier for other young men who desired to 
follow his profession. The result is the Webb 
Institute, established under his direct super- 
vision and supported by funds left for the 
purpose in his will. 

It stands in ample grounds and a beautiful 
situation, on Fordham Heights, in the upper 
part of New York City. For the fortunate 
young men who gain admission everything 
but their clothing is free. Their food, their 
room rent, their tuition, even their laundry 
work, costs them nothing. 

Although the courses of study are devoted 
to naval architecture and marine engineer- 
ing, the students also receive a thorough 
training in subjects fundamental to general 
engineering. Next year there will be a course 
in aircraft design and construction. 

The whole period of instruction covers 
four years. Any American boy between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-one is eligible for 
admission if he has had a high-school edu- 
cation, is of good character and can pass the 
entrance examinations, which are held early 


in September. 


THIS BUSY WORLD 


4 b= ohenet of the Oregon legislature to 
compel all children between the ages of 
eight and sixteen to attend the public schools 
has met the expected veto at the hands of 
the Supreme Court. It is desirable from 
many points of view that all children should 
have some years of experience in the public 
schools. With all their imperfections those 
schools are the best means we have of giving 
the children of so many bloods and race tra- 
ditions a common American background and 
training. But it was to be foreseen that the 
highest court would not consent to the doc- 
trine that the State had the sole right to de- 
termine the conditions of a-child’s education. 
It was unanimous in holding that the law in 
question unreasonably interfered with the 
liberty of parents to direct the education of 
their offspring. 


OICES, and influential ones, have been 

raised in the British House of Lords in 
behalf of the “rights of husbands.’’ That is a 
sequence of the successful and still expand- 
ing movement for “the rights of women” 
that might have been predicted. The old 
common law practically recognized man and 
wife as one, and it must be admitted that the 
husband was the “one.” But now that legis- 
lation and custom have conspired to break 
up that legal unity and to confer on the 
woman the rights and privileges of a sepa- 
rate individual the men, who have lost their 
admitted authority, are restive under the old 
weight of ee . The suggestion 
made in the House of Lords, with the ap- 
proval of no less a personage than the Lord 
Chancellor, is that laws be passed to relieve 
the husband from the legal responsibility for 
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the debts, crimes and engagements of his 
wife. The woman-suffrage societies and 
similar organizations, which have long been 
agitating for the complete independence of 
the wife and the complete equality of women 
before the law, are said to be in entire sym- 
pathy with the proposal. 


o 


HE greatest station for generating elec- 

tric power is being built by the New 
York Edison Company at Fourteenth Street 
and the East River. The building and ma- 
chinery will cost $50,000,000, and the station 
will have a capacity of approximately one 
million horse power, considerably more than 
the entire projected development of Muscle 
Shoals. This one station can supply current 
enough to light three million houses—more 
than there are in the whole state of New 
York outside New York City. With this 
addition the generating stations in New 
York City can produce as much lighting and 
power current as is used in all France. That 
gives an idea of the extraordinary use of 
electric light and power in the United States. 


i] 


HINA is again in ferment, and there is 

only too much reason to fear that the 
restlessness may culminate in another seri- 
ous civil war. In Shanghai the dissatisfaction 
of Chinese workmen in foreign-owned fac- 
tories with the conditions of their toil has 
led to a general strike and to disorders that 
have caused bloodshed. In Canton there has 
been an outbreak of the populace, appar- 
ently aroused by the conduct of the troops 
imported from other parts of southern China 
by Sun Yat-sen before his death. In the 
vicinity of Peking there is uneasiness be- 
cause of the jealousies and intrigues of 
General Chang and General Feng, who 
united to drive General Wu into exile, only 
to fall out between themselves. Chang is gen- 
erally believed to have the support of Japa- 
nese money and Japanese brains. Feng is 
reported to be backed by soviet influence, 
and the more apprehensive observers on the 
spot foresee another struggle in the not dis- 
tant future between Japan and Russia for 
the control of China. Some people see the 
hand of Moscow in the disorders both at 
Canton and at Shanghai. It is not probable 
that the soviets have set those fires, but it is 
doubtless the case that their agents are on 
hand to throw any inflammable materials 
that may be wallihie on the blaze. The 
Russian revolutionists have turned their 
energies eastward instead of westward of 
late, and it is no secret that they hope to 
stir up in China and other Oriental countries 
revolts and revolutions that will destroy the 
commerce and ruin the prestige of Great 
Britain, France and the United States in 
that part of the world. 
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G. A. Stephens 


Among the characteristic and 
inimitable stories by Mr. Ste- 
phens that are to appear in 
forthcoming issues of The Com- 
panion are these: 

THe PIcKEREL FOR THE 

ScHOOLHOUSE WELL 

A Wakerut NIcutT 

In SHANKLIN’S DALE 

Eves IN THE DarK 





and 
Tue Otp Sourre’s Great- 
GRANDSON 
A Serial in Ten Chapters 
As our readers know, Mr. 
Stephens writes only for The 


Companion. 
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The Hayes Method for Asthma 


and Hay-Fever 


The Recognized Standard of S sful Treatment 
For particulars of the Hayes Method and reports of cured 
cases, young and old, address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-252. 
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How would you like to sail to the South Seas? 


CHARLES NORDHOFF in his new book 


The Pearl Lagoon 


takes you on a thrilling trip with young 
Charlie Selden, in search of the famous 
gold-lipped oyster, most valuable of 
mother-of-pearl sources. 
adventures galore, including a ship- 
wreck, 
the ferocious tonu, which kills one of the 
native boys on the day that Charlie 
and Mirama, 
priceless pair of matched pearls. And 
besides all the exciting times, you will learn how the queer fish of 
the southern seas are caught, how the boats and houses are made, 
how a diver goes about his work, 
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Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 and mail, postpaid, 
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that just won't 
stay in place— 


TRY THIS: Brush a little Sta- 
comb into that unruly hair every 
morning and watch it calm down. 
Stacomb keeps the most stubborn 
hair always smooth, in place. It 
helps prevent dandruff too. 

Use Stacomb and see your hair im- 
prove daily. In jars or tubes or in 
liquid form at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. Made by Standard Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 113 West 18th Street, 
New York. Canadian address: Stand- 
ard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King St., 
West, Toronto, Ont. 
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I Want to Be 
By Ruth B. Bozell 
WANT to be a little fish 
And swim about the sea, 
For then no matter how it 
rains 
It will not bother me. 
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THE COPPER- KETTLE FAIRY 


By Miriany Clark Potter 
fiustrated by Benjamin 


HERE was once a fairy who 
lived in a copper kettle in a 
cook’s kitchen. He led a very 
dangerous life, for every time the cook 
took down the kettle to stew some- 
thing in it he had to jump out quickly, 
in great danger of his head. The kettle 
hung on a peg behind the stove; it was 
big and clean and shining, and being 
in it was like being in the inside of a 
golden drum. 
The fairy spent his time sliding 
down the sides of the kettle, tapping 


Caught in a terrible yellow 
mud and snow storm 





on it very lightly when the cook was 
out of the room, and polishing it so 
that he might make faces for himself 
to laugh at. From living in the kettle 
so long he had grown to be of a deep 
copper color, and the tip of his shiny 
nose shone like the dot of light on a 
yellow shoe button. 

One rainy day the cook came into 
the kitchen in a great hurry, saying to 
herself: “‘Cream sauce! Cream sauce 
for the cabbage! I forgot to make it, 
and they must have it at once, and 
they are waiting at the table.’’ She 
snatched the kettle from the peg so 
quickly that the fairy, who had been 
taking a little nap, as he felt that he 
could do safely at that hour of the 
day, did not have time to jump out. 

There he was, inside the 
kettle, and the cook carried 
it swiftly over to the mixing 
table and dropped a lump of 
butter and a great spoonful 
of flour right in upon him. 
It was like being caught in 
a snow storm with a terrible 
yellow mud under foot, and 
the poor fairy did not have 
time even to sneeze or to cry 


Up the table leg 












out. Then came milk, pouring like a 
burst of white rain; and the cook 
stamped over to the stove to put the 
kettle on. 

“Oh! I shall be boiled alive!’’ 
thought the fairy. But just then the 
woman, in her hurry and peevishness, 
slipped and fell upon the floor. The 
kettle flew out of her hand, and the 
lump of butter, with the fairy under 
it, slid under the table; and the milk 
spread in a little pond all round him. 

Quickly the fairy freed himself from 
the butter, and climbed up the table 
leg. So when the cook had picked up 





the lump, wiped the milk away and j. A 


started a fresh sauce, scolding to her- 
self all the time, the fairy was sitting 
on a nail on the under side of the table. 

“A narrow escape!’’ he thought. 
“T must look out for myself, and never 
— except at night, when there is no 
cooking. Now I shall keep a sharp 
lookout, and when she puts the kettle 
back I will get into it again.” 

The sauce was prepared and served, 
the dishes were washed, and by the 
time the early afternoon sun came 
pare into the kitchen the fairy’s 

ouse was hanging on its peg again. 
The cook left the room for the garden, 
to pluck some lettuce, and the wee 
sprite ran lightly across the floor to 
the copper kettle. 

But oh, what a state it was in! The 
cook, for whom the whole day had 
gone wrong because she did not try to 
do her work well, had left burned milk 
and butter and flour sticking to the 
kettle, all thick and messy. It looked 
bad and smelled bad, and the little 
fairy began at once to work to make 
his house all clean again. 

The cat, on the hearth rug, lifted 
her head; she thought she heard a 
mouse. Then she realized it was just 
the copper-kettle fairy, and, though 
she did not like him very well, she 
let him alone. 

But the fairy worked so hard and 
scratched so mightily that the kettle 
fell suddenly to the floor with a great 
bang, just as the eook came into the 
kitchen. ‘‘Why, how did that hap- 
pen?” she said, and ran to pick 
it up, and again the fairy had 
not time to jump out. 

“I had better soak the 
thing,’’ she told herself. ‘‘I 
left it in a hurry, because I 
did not feel like scrubbing it; 
the mistress may come into 
the kitchen and say that I do 
not do the dishes clean.’’ She 
had been out in the garden, 
among the cool lettuce and 
tomato plants, all sweet and 
clean and fresh from the rain, 
and something dusty and dis- 
ordered had been washed out of 
her mind while she was there. 


The fairy spent his time sliding down 
its sides 


She went to the sink and turned the 
ere just above the fairy’s head, so 
that he was drenched with water and 
was floating round on top of it when 
she turned the spigot off. It was a 
mercy that she did not see him, but 
she was looking the other way and 
wondering how the kettle could have 
fallen from its peg. 

The clock wy cat were laughing 
at her, for they knew who had done 
it, but she did not see them. 

The poor fairy splashed round in 
the water till at last he reached the 
rim of the kettle and pulled himself 
out, all dripping. “‘A great day!’’ he 
thought. ‘“This is my second terrible 
adventure. What shall I do till the 
kettle is dry and clean and hung up 
again?” 

On the lettuce that the cook had 
just brought in was a cricket, hiding 
under a leaf till he could find a way of 
escape. He spoke to the fairy now, and 
said: ‘“Why don’t you go and live in 
the garden? It is much pleasanter out 
there, even with the storms and the 
rain, for the people let us very much 
alone, and the nights, with the stars 
and the breezes, are sweet. There is 
plenty of good sunshine too, and you 
can make all the noise you want.”’ 

“IT don’t want to make any noise,”’ 
replied the copper-kettle fairy. *‘I just 
want a chance to polish my kettle, 
slide down the sides and make faces 
into it.” 

“You're a silly thing!’’ laughed the 
cricket as it jumped out of the lettuce 
and slid through a crack in the floor. 


Though she did not like him very well, 
she let him alone {Fi 
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Spring’s in My 


Garden! 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


a in my garden! 
You'd almost say 

A king’s in my garden, 
It shines so gay. 


I can count ten bells 
With a band at the rim, 
And a silver goblet 
With dew on its brim, 


And six gold stars 
By a flat gray stone, 
And a tuft of purple 
That stands alone. 


My little deep pool 

Is bright at the brink 
With a flash of crimson, 
A flutter of pink. 


Green’s in my garden— 
You might declare 

A queen’s in my garden 
It shines so fair! 


79 
‘Perhaps,’ thought the fairy. He 


got down from the sink and went and 
hid behind the leaky teapot on the 
shelf, where he always stayed when 
the kettle was in use. 

Sometime, the cat and the clock 
both think, the fairy will really be 
caught and taken to the table in a 
dish of cream sauce, but the people 
will see him swimming and splutter- 
ing round there, fish him out with a 
spoon, and cry aloud that a real fairy 
has been discovered at last. But the 


> 


“*You can make all the noise 
you want” 





copper kettle knows better than they 
do that that will never happen, for it 
has found out, just from daily living 
with such a creature, what a clever, 
lucky, bewitching thing a fairy is. 


. a 1 
Claribel and “Annabel 


By Winifred L. Bryning 


NCE there were two little 
O sisters named Annabel and 
Claribel. There were not alike. 
Annabel had short fair hair and gold- 
en-brown eyes, and Claribel had long 
black curls and blue eyes. Everyone 
called them by a strange nickname 
that they had earned. Annabel was 
**Head-in-the-Clouds,’’ and Claribel, 
‘‘Eyes-on-the-Ground,”” and that de- 
scribed them very well. 
Claribel was considered quick and 
bright, and she always had an answer 
ready, but Annabel was a dreamy 


child and had little to say. People had 
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to speak to her twice before she would 
answer them 

One day Claribel came out with a 
skip and a hop and said, “‘Oh, Annabel, 
Uncle Edward is coming to visit us! 
Mother says we must put on our good 
dresses and make ourselves as neat and 
fresh looking as possible.’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Annabel, but she wasn’t 
listening one bit. She was drawing a 
picture with colored crayons, not a 
bad picture for a little girl of nine to 
draw. It looked like the work of an 
older person. 

Uncle Edward had not been to their 
home for many years. He was a 
wealthy old man with no children of 
his own, and so he meant to do all he 
could for his nieces. He thought he 
would play a little trick on them to 
see what kind of a nature each one 
had. 

The day after his arrival, he took a 
small gold piece out of his pocket and 
placed it in a chink in the front pave- 
ment. Then he sat down on the porch 
and waited for the little girls to come 
home from school. They came eagerly, 
because they wanted to leave their 
schoolbooks and get out to play 
before dark. Besides, mother had some 
ginger cookies for them. As they ran 
up to the front steps, neither of them 
saw the small gold piece, and Uncle 
Edward chuckled to himself. 

‘‘Listen,’’ said their uncle. ‘I want 
to find out which of you is the more 
observing. Now, go and take a little 
walk, and when you come back to the 
house tell me what you have seen 
that interests you.”’ 

The little girls started out, arm in 
arm. As they went down the walk, 
Claribel suddenly gave a squeal of 
delight and pounced on the gold piece. 
She put it in her dress pocket. 

“T'll show this to Uncle Edward,”’ 
she said to herself. 

Annabel was thinking about a 
fairy tale that she had read and did 
not even hear Claribel’s little squeal. 

When they returned, Uncle Edward 
said, ‘Well, what did you see on your 
walk?” 

‘Oh, I saw so many interesting 
things!’’ Claribel cried eagerly. ‘‘First 
of all, I found a little gold piece on 
the pavement; then I met Miss Sims, 
our music teacher, going into Brand 
the florist’s. She dropped her knitting, 
and I picked it up for her. Then I saw 
Brady, the delivery boy, driving the 
grocery wagon. He had on a new red 
| and a checked suit and a bright 
red handkerchief hanging from his 
pocket. Then we saw—I mean I 
saw Miss Clegg’s white hen coming 
through the fence and shooed her back 
again into her yard and—"’ 

“Just a minute,’’ said Uncle Ed- 
ward. ‘Give us a chance to breathe. 
Annabel, what did you see?”’ 

“I saw a beautiful sunset,’’ said 
Annabel; ‘‘the clouds were pink at 
first, and then they turned to lavendar, 
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PRETENDING 


By Robert Palfrey Utter 





7 OBBY plays he is a horse; 
He isn’t really one of course. 
7 He stamps his feet and nods 


his head 
And draws a wagon painted red. 
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Seaside Happiness 


By Frances Avery Faunce 


HE air is full of summer, 
The air is full of sea; 
Long grasses on the sunny sand 
Wave to welcome me. 


I love the merry spray, 
The swallows in the cliff, 
The way the gently swaying 
tide 
Rocks that little skiff. 


If I were a sea gull 
With a home so near, 

I would never use my wings 
To fly away from here. 


. a 


and afterwards to a soft blue. I wish I 
could draw them that way.”’ 

‘Perhaps you will be able to draw 
them that way,’’ said Uncle Edward. 

‘Then I saw rambler roses in Miss 
Letitia’s garden. They were more 
beautiful than usual. And her white 
kitten had a pink bow on its neck. He 
made a pretty picture standing near 
the ramblers.”’ 

**When you have art lessons you can 
draw it,’’ said Uncle Edward. 

“Oh, I should love to have art 
lessons,’’ replied Annabel with a sigh. 
Her mother did not have very much 
money, and she had never hoped to 
have more than the drawing lessons 
they had in school. 

‘‘And so you shall, so you shall,” 
said Uncle Edward. ‘‘I will pay for 
your lessons myself. Each of you 
children has made her own choice. I 
shall send Claribel to the School of 
Practical Arts, and Annabel to Art 
School where she will study painting!’ 

““Oh!"" cried Annabel and clapped 
her hands with delight. 

“But there is something I wish to 
say,’’ Uncle Edward added. ‘“‘It is all 
very well for Claribel to be called 
Little Miss Eyes-ori-the-Ground, but 
she ought to try and see the beauty in 
trees and grass and clouds—I mean, 
the beauty of nature. And you, Anna- 
bel, are a little too much in the clouds. 
I want you to practice looking all 
about you. Notice all that goes on, 
even the unpleasant and everyday 
things, and most of all, when people 
speak to you. Pay attention!’ 

“What shall I do with this gold 
piece?”’ asked Claribel, holding it up. 

‘Keep it,’” said Uncle Edward with 
a little laugh. * ‘Little Miss Eyes-on- 
the-Ground won it fairly. Now, I have 
something in my pocket for Little 
Miss Head-in-the-Clouds.’” And he 
took out a paint box with real tube 
paints and camel’s-hair brushes. There 
was a bottle of gold paint, too, and 
Annabel was almost overcome with 
delight. 

Uncle Edward had intended the 
paint box for one of his nephews in 
another state, but when he saw how 
artistic Annabel was he decided to 
give it to her. 

There came a time when people 
no longer called the little girls 

**Head-in-the-Clouds”’ and **Eyes-on- 
the-Ground”’ because each of them 
had learned a little from the other. 
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training and future ambitions. 


Do you wish to send your girl or boy to a good boarding school where health can be benefited 
and concentration developed? We are prepared to answer your questions. 


Write to us for 


If you ba» definite information and advice concerning a [ao } apeane give age, whether 
irls’, Coeducational or Professional School is 
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Westbrook Seminary 


Hockey, the American college girl's 
major sport, is well played at West- 
brook. It is but one of many athletic 
activities on wonderful playgrounds 
and campus. Gymnasium, tennis, 
track, basketball, skiing, riding, etc. 


Four-year preparatory, one-year col- 
lege work with advantages of modern 
methods and equipment. A school of 
high academic standing. Established 
1831. Blanche Dingley-Mathews, 
piano work. Art under Joseph Kabill. 
Rate $700. Catalog. Address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Princi 
Portland, Se 

























MANLIUS 


Saint John’s School 


A College Preparatory School with a military system 
developing manliness, obedience, honor. Business 
course. Separate school for younger boys. Extensive 
campus in the hills. Well-planned recreation and 
athletics. Swimming pool, athletic fields. Catalogue. 

GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 287, Manlius, New York 








Bordentown 


MILITARY per cnr 


Thorough Desperation for college or 

Efficient faculty, small classes, individual att atten 
tion. Boys taught how_to study. Supervised 
athletics. 41st year. For catalogue, address 


TILTON 


A school carrying on finest New England tradi- 
tions of education and culture. Intensive college 
Preparatory work, general academic and busi- 
ness courses. Every stu- 
dent encouraged to take 
Part in outdoor sports to 
Promote good academic 
work — skiing, skating, 
football, large gymnasium, 
25-acre athletic field. Ten 
buildings. Lower School 
for Younger Boys. Su- 
pervised work and play. 
House mother. Endowed. 
Catalogs. Moderate rate. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON 
Headmaster 
66 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


ERMONT 


\ ACADEMY 


Co-educational. College prepara- 
tory and general academic. A 
school where close application and 
scholast outdoor life give superior 
olastic results. Thorough train- 
in the healthful environment 
oe i produced President Coolidge 
and other national leaders. 

Vermont is unique in its winter 
sports — ski-jumping, tobogganing, 
snow-shoeing, etc. 

on-sectarian, Christian influ- 

ence. Modern equipment with a 

of t 4 trained 

men - women. For catalog ad- 
dress Box ¥, Saxtons River, Vt. 


























COL. T. D. Lion. Principal and C. d 
Drawer C-1 the-Del. » N. J. 

















Holderness School for Boys 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 
Church School a boys. Founded in 1879. College 

Twenty acres. Excellent 
athletic facilities, ” waieed sports, invigorating climate, 
wholesome home life, reasonable comforts, earnest Lo 


Medium priced. Booklet on request. Rev. 
Marshall, B.D., Rector. 











THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


MITCHELL 


A school that appeals to the young American boy and the 
thoughtful parent. 
Alezander H. Mitchell, Principal, Bor Y, Billerica, Mass. 











CUSHING ACADEMY 


Sist Year Moderate Cost 
Graduates successful in leading colleges. General courses 
for High School graduates. Modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium. Ample C H. 5. COWELL, 
A.M., Pd.D., Principal, Ashburnham, Mass. 








HOUSE IN THE PINES 


30 Pine Street, Norton, Massachusetts 


A School for Girls, 30 miles from Boston. College prepar- 
atory andgeneral courses. Outdoor activities. Horseback 
riding emphasized. Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page Ley - on ey - and 
Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured quel after stammering 20 yrs. 8B. N. 


8 Bogue Bidg., 1117 N. Ill. St., cana 





The Quigley Institute for Stammerers 


has cured every person who has taken its course. Personal, 
individual instruction by the founder, who cured himself 
after thirty years of stammering. Equally eflective for chil- 
dren and adults. Resident and ~“< pupils. For particulars, 
Address 1727 Master St., Dept. Y, Philadelphia, Penna. 





CAMP KNOLLMERE @ On a Beet Bay. 


camp that is different. An ,up-to- date Sait Water Pe 
for women and girls. Junior 
Camp. Modern housing. Sports with horseback riding. 
une to October. Circulars. wae A. Sloper, Camp 

<nollmere, E. Fairhaven, Mass 

















ABBOTT SCHOOL 


AT LITTLE BLUE 
“ FARMINGTON, MAINE 
At the Gateway to the Rangely Lake Region 
~~ Preparatory. Commercial Course 


0-acre estate, Complete Equipment 
alt Winter Sports. Limited to forty boys 


IUustrated Catalog on Request 
O. S. HASKELL, Headmaster 
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A graduate school of theology and missions of high scho- 
lastic standing and evangelical loyalty, degree of B.D 
Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational course of 
four years, college standing, broad curriculum, degree of 


a R. WOOD, President, Gordon College 
of Theology and ston, Mass. 











KNOX SCHOOL For CHILDREN 


A Summer Home and Craft School. July and August 
Home Care —_ Individual Instruction in a New England 
Country Tow: oderate Rates 
Girls 3 to 14 ive 3 to 8. Write for catalog 


Mes. Alice Knox Ellison Bradford, Mass. 





THE RECTORY SCHOOL 


For young boys, 6-13 y 
A family school, limited t to. 20 little boys. 
Fee $1200. Apply to 


Rev. F. H. BIGELow, POMFRET, CONN. 





SUFFIELD 


An endowed school for boys, rich in traditions, modern in 
methods. Complete individual development through class 
room, athletics, and school life. C 
ness courses. Junior School. t. 

Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 25 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 





M School for 
cTernan Young Boys 
A father and mother’s care in their own home. Thorough 
preparation for Taft, Hotchkiss, etc. Summer Camp on 
Long Island Sound. 

C. C. McTernan, 106 Columbia Blvd., Waterbury, Conn. 


THE WOMAN’S HOSPITAL 


Training School 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
An accredited school of nursing, offers a 2% years’ 
course in general nursing. Maintenance and remunera- 
tion furnished. post-; a course of three months 





in Obstetrics is also offered 





SCHOOL OF NURSING (Registered) 
offers a two years and six months course in nursing leading 
to a degree of R. N. to qualified young women. Monthly 
allowance during course. Text books and uniforms fur- 
nished. Classes begin in Septemberand February. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from Directress of i Swedish 
Hospital, Rogers Avenue and Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. 
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THE MOUNTAIN LION 
Where, hot beneath the glow of 
still July, 
The boulders hide his tawny \ 
shape of fear, 
The Mountain Lion crouches, fierce 
and sly, 
To leap, . white-fanged, upon 
the heedless deer. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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YEN SET’S DOLL 


W yiTH a garden trowel as her only im- 
plement little Yen Set, aged twelve, 
after almost an hour of patient labor, 

had excavated what seemed to be a miniature 

grave. She lived next to the mission station, and 
the missionary had watched the work from his 
study window. Close at hand was a wooden 
box, which the man recognized; Yen Set’s doll 
had come across the water from the United 

States packed in that box. 

The missionary watched, perplexed, as the 
child walked slowly to the arbor. She returned, 
her face very sober, with the doll in her arms. 
Now the missionary noted that there were tears 
on Yen Set’s cheeks. He called his wife. 

Unobserved, the two looked on as the girl 
placed the doll in the box and covered it with a 
tiny, silk blanket. Then she put on the cover. 
She closed her eyes; her lips moved. 

“She is playing funeral,’’ whispered the 
missicnary’s wife. 

“No, it is not play,’’ returned her husband. 

Now the little girl lowered the box into the 
grave and began to throw in the loose earth. 
The woman started toward the door, but her 
husband dissuaded her. 

‘Let us wait. Yen Set has an old head for one 
so young. She has a motive; let us see what it 
hg 

That afternoon the minister called on the 
family next door. Yen Set’s parents had ac- 
cepted the Christian faith and demolished their 
joss, a small stone image in the likeness of a 
man, which they had once worshipped. The 
missionary saw Yen Set; she was red-eyed, but 
she said nothing about her doll. 

That night, by the light of the moon, the 
missionary dug up the box, filled the excavation 
with paper and heaped up the earth again. He 
would preserve the doll from the rain that had 
just begun to fall. Several times on the next day 
he saw Yen Set weeping near the grave. Each 
time she turned away with an air of determina- 


tion. 

Several days later, the girl, under the tactful 
questioning of the missionary’s wife, unbur- 
dened her heart. The doll, she said, had re- 
minded her of the joss the family had once 
worshipped. It had proved a temptation to her; 
it aroused a desire to return to idol worship. 
So she had put temptation out of her reach. 

Painful though it had been, Yen Set had taken 
the only sure way of dealing with temptation. 
It is good psychology, and it is Scriptural. The 
ancient Hebrews were warned by Moses against 
having anything that in any way resembled the 
heathen idols. 

With Yen Set the incident soon had a happy 
ending. Her determination had been her salva- 
tion. The missionary returned the doll unin- 
jured and the girl wept with joy. Nor did it ever 
after tempt her to idolatry. She had conquered. 
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THE HARDEST THINGS 


r SHE basket was heaped with smoothly 
folded clothes.'Anne was going to iron them 
while Aunt Martha went to town. Aunt 

Martha, who had “‘raised’’ Anne from a tiny 

orphan, usually planned a full day’s work for 

Anne whether she, Aunt Martha, was to be at 

home or not. 

‘‘Now, Anne,” she said briskly, “‘just as soon 
as. you get the breakfast dishes done, and the 
house tidied up, go right at that ironing. There 
is more than usual. You will have to move fast 
to get it out of the way before it’s time to get 
supper. Do the hardest pieces first, while you’re 
fresh.’’ And away she went. 

Anne had just finished the dishes and the 
dusting and had unfolded and shaken out the 
first piece to be ironed when there came a rap 
at the.door and a pleasant voice. 

“I’m coming right in, as usual. I see you are 
busy,” and a roly-poly little neighbor walked in 
and sat down in the easiest chair. She looked at 
Anne, at the ironing board and the empty 
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clothes rack, then at the large, embroidered 
piece that Anne was spreading on the board. 

—— never going to begin on that?” she 
said. 

“Aunt Martha always says to do the hardest 
pieces first,’’ Anne replied. The little neighbor 
opened her lips to say something and closed 
them again just as quickly. Then she did a 
queer thing. Rising, she took the piece from the 
board, folded it up and tucked it well down in 
the middle of the pile. Then she unrolled a plain 
gingham apron and laid it on the board before 
the astonished Anne. 

‘“‘Let’s try going at it in the Lord’s way,” 
she said calmly. ‘‘You will get done sooner; and 
you will be obeying Aunt Martha in spirit, if 
not in letter. She means well, no doubt; but 
she’s got the wrong idea.” 

‘“‘Why—what do you mean?” gasped Anne, 
half shocked. 

“T mean just this, dear Anne,’’ replied the 
other. ‘‘Begin on something small, plain, sim- 
ple, easy. You will get half a dozen pieces done 
in the time that one hard piece will take. That 
will make a heartening array on your rack. It 
will smooth your irons and get them ready to 
tackle the finer work. It will not tire you too 
much for that, either; just limber you up and 
get you into the swing of it. Then go after your 
hard pieces—and you will find they are not 
half so hard as if-you had done them first.” 

Anne’s face brightened. 

“It seems to me that is the way the Lord 
gives us our work,’’ went-on the little neighbor, 
gently. ‘‘Not the hardest things first. Just easy 
little things that we can do for Him without 
wearisome effort. He knows they are good prac- 
tice, good ‘setting up’ exercises in service. If we 
do these carefully, as well as ever we can, when 
the big things come, Anne dear, we can do them 
swiftly, confidently, without too much strain. 
They will not be so hard, after all—just op- 
portunities to show how well trained we are in 
his work.” 

And the little neighbor nodded and smiled 
her approval as Anne slid her iron over the 
gingham apron. 
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A REAL HOPPER 


HE old-timer, coaxed by a group of mis- 

chievous college girls, was becoming rem- 

iniscent. “So you was champeen high 
jumper in your class?” he said to one of the 
girls. ‘‘Well, I used to jump some myself. Good 
way to get out of trouble, sometimes. I mind 
one time I was campin’ on Roald’s plateau an’ a 
grizzly bear got after me. Big feller, he was: 
nigh ten foot tall I s’d say. I didn’t measure 
him though. I was cookin’ supper when he 
dropped in unexpected-like, an’ I didn’t stop to 
set a plate fer him—TI jest lit out! Then he 
poked his nose into the skillet, blamed me be- 
cause the bacon grease burned his nose and lit 
out after me, bout half a jump behind. "Twas 
a tedious country to run over—covered with 
rocks from the size of a cow up to’s big as a 
house, an’ the way we skedaddled around and 
over them things! Both on us was strikin’ fire 
with our toenails. 

‘‘We was headed for the edge of the plateau. 
’T was three hundred foot straight down when 
we got there, an’ we was gettin’ there mighty 
fast; but just as we was about ready to start 
flyin’ I see a big dead pine stub right on the 
edge of the cliff with just one limb stickin’ out 
*bout twenty foot from the ground. Fur’s I 
could see ’twas my only chance, an’ when I got 
*bout thirty foot from the stub an’ heard the 
b’ar snap his teeth just short of my coat tails 
I give one hop an’ reached fer that limb. I 
missed it—”’ 

“Oh!’’ squealed a nervous girl. ‘“What a ter- 
rible fall you must have had!” 

‘‘Now, keep your hair on—what thar is left 
of it,’’ said the old-timer testily. ‘‘Do I look ’sif 
I'd ever fell three hundred foot? I was goin’ t’ 
say that I missed th’ limb, goin’ up—but I 
grabbed it with both hands when I come down!” 
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THE WISE LITTLE PRAIRIE DOG 


IKE the millions of the wild bison, the thou- 
sands of prong-horned antelopes, the 
beautiful little swift fox, the wolf, the 

coyote and the plains lynx, writes Dr. W. T. 
Hornaday, the jolly little prairie dog of delight- 
ful memory is now traveling toward extinction. 


Every square yard of the great‘plains‘that will . 


grow grass is wanted. by. the stockmen.and-the 
dry farmers for serious purposes. The immense 
prairie-dog towns of thirty-five years ago are 


gone, most of them depopulated by poison. I ' 


am sorry they are gone. 

The prairie dog is wiser than the Columbia 
River ground squirrel, which does not burrow 
deep enough to escape being dug out and de- 
voured by the grizzly bear. The grizzly digs 
down three feet, reaches the nest, and up comes 
the luckless ground squirrel. But not the 
prairie dog. His burrow goes straight away 
down from eight to fourteen feet, then turns 
and runs off a considerable distance on a level. 

The prairie dog is distinctly not a believer 
in the fresh-air fad. With the arrival of winter 
he collects moist earth and stops up the mouth 
of his burrow, packing the earth with the end of 
his nose. His best suit of hair is thin and cold, 
and in winter “‘fresh air’ at twenty degrees be- 
low zero is precisely what he does not want in 
his happy home. 

We had a prairie-dog village in the Bronx 
Zodlogical Gardens, and it was bedded and sur- 


rounded with a casing of rock and mortar. We 
thought that the circular wall was ‘‘dog’’ proof; 
but the inmates thought differently. They dug 
and explored until they found a fissure, far 
down in the ground, and the next thing we 
knew loose ‘dogs’ were bobbing up through 
the grass in the surrounding lawn and making 
merry at our expense. 

We tried to catch the escaped dogs; but they 
laughed derisively and kept on dotting the 
surrounding landscape. Finally we had to dig a 
deep trench all around that wall, and build 
against it a powerful concrete jacket. Then we 
caught the escaped dogs and chucked them 
back home; that time they stayed. 

Once a ‘‘dog’’ somehow made himself so dis- 
agreeable to his colleagues that they decided to 
eliminate him from their society. What do you 
think they did to him? They chased him into 
his burrow, and then with soft, moist earth, 
rammed with their devoted noses, they tightly 
plugged the mouth of his burrow. One of our 
men saw the performance and heard the dis- 
graced and disciplined ‘‘dog’’ scolding volubly 
while the vigilantes outside were burying him 
alive. No doubt the “Prisoner of Zenda”’ event- 
ually dug out of his earthen jail—a sadder and 
a wiser ‘‘dog.” 

Not long since I read in the papers that out 
in western Kansas and Colorado the United 
States government pest killers had destroyed 
the population of the world’s greatest prairie- 
dog town, which was about one hundred miles 
long, without a break, and from half a mile to 
five miles wide. At its highest point the nearest 
drinking water of that town was about three 
hundred and fifty feet under ground. Prairie 
dogs can, and actually do, live without regu- 
larly drinking. 
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MEDICINE ROCKS 


EAR the eastern boundary of Montana 
is a little-heralded locality that travelers 
frequently declare is as interesting as the 

Garden of the Gods. It is a country of strange 
rock formations. From a distance the Medicine 
Rocks, as they are called, resemble nothing so 
much as the ruins of an ancient city rising in 
abrupt disorder from the level prairie. There 
seem to fortresses and towers, pinnacled 
temples and sheer walls with windows. The 
rocks are cream-colored and stand, glaring and 
fantastic, in bold relief against the sky. 

The inspection of almost any rock shows 
that one side is smooth and the rest of it is 
pitted with innumerable holes ranging from 
tiny pockmarks to huge caverns. If you climb 
high enough, you perceive in the larger for- 
mations heaps of bleached bones—the kill 
perhaps of some bird or beast of prey years ago. 

Among the most imposing piles are Castle 
Rock and Masonic Temple Rock. Castle Rock 
is massive and precip tous. Inside a low nat- 
ural door is a roomy hollow known as the 
Sheep Herder’s Cave. The herder, according to 
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Castle Rock. A shepherd and his dog lived 
Jor years in the cave 
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local tradition, dwelt there for. several years in 
complete solitude and eventually-went insane. 
As a memento he left the profile of a woman 
with an elaborate coiffure carved in low relief 
on one of the walls. Masonic Temple Rock is 
an impressive monolith set well away by itself; 
it is elaborately pitted at the top. 


°° 
THE PROTOTYPE OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES 


Doyle’s reminiscences has of course re- 
, newed interest in Sherlock Holmes and 
his creator. In the palmy days of the great de- 
tective it was often supposed that he was a real 
person, but the only prototype from which 
Doyle worked up his creation of a superlatively 
clever detective was a surgeon at the Edinburgh 
infirmary, a Joseph Bell, whom Doyle met in 
his student days. 
Bell was a remarkable man in body and in 
mind. He was a skilled surgeon, but his strong 
point was diagnosis, not only of disease, but of 
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occupation and character. In one of his cases 
Bell said to a civilian patient, ‘‘Well, my man, 
you’ve served in the army in Barbados.” 

“‘Aye, sir.” 

“Not long discharged?” 

“ 0, sir.” 

“A Highland regiment?” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“You see, gentlemen,” Bell would explain, 
“the man was respectable, but he did not re- 
move his hat. They do not in the army, but he 
would have learned civilian ways if he had been 
long discharged. He has an air of authority and 
is obviously Scottish. As to Barbados, his com- 
plaint is elephantiasis, which is West Indian 
and not British.” 

so] 
THE STRANGE ROMANCE OF 
OCEAN MARY 
S I write this story, says a contributor, 
there lies before me a piece of gray India 
silk perhaps twelve inches square. About 
it is woven a web of rare romance. For aught 
we know the silk may be five hundred years 
old. The mystery of its origin was buried with 
a pirate captain two centuries ago. 

About the year 1725 two young people, hus- 
band and wife, embarked from northern Ire- 
land for America. In midocean while the ship 
lay becalmed the wife gave birth to a girl. 

On the third day after the baby’s birth the 
captain descried through his telescope a mast- 
head on the horizon. To the voyagers thronging 
the deck there slowly onnaaier: an approaching 
vessel; she was graceful, and her masts were 
tall. The captain of the emigrant ship gave 
orders to slacken speed. Nearer and nearer 
drew the mysterious craft. A puff of smoke 
appeared. A cannon roared, and a shot flashed 
across the ship’s bow. The craft was a pirate. 

The awe-stricken passengers s and 
watched while the pirate ship hove to. A boat: 
dropped from her side, and down a rope ladder 
climbed the pirate captain and his villainous 
crew. Under powerful oars the boat shot across 
the intervening space. The captain and the 
crew of the defenseless vessel were soon in irons. 
The pirates prepared to scuttle the ship. In 
the course of his sinister work the pirate captain 
came to the stateroom of the mother. Rudely 
entering, he heard the cry of a child. His coun- 
tenance swiftly changed. Then, swiftly recover- 
ing his composure, he inquired how old the 
child was and whether it was a boy or a girl. 

‘Have you given her a name?” he asked. 

The mother, trembling, said she had not. 

‘Permit me to name her and promise to re- 
tain that name and I will release your captain 
and crew and leave your ship unharmed.” 

The woman quickly promised. 

“T name her Ocean Mary,” said the pirate. 

Then he left her cabin, released his prisoners 
and ordered his men to the boat. They rowed 
slowly back across the water and went aboard 
the ship. Soon it disappeared over the horizon. 
Three days passed—days filled with thanks- 
giving at the providential escape. Ocean Mary 
became the object of everyone’s adoration. On 
the third day the mast of the pirate ship again 
rose on the horizon. Again a cannon boomed 
across the waters and a boat was lowered. This 
time the pirate captain came aboard alone. 

Under his arm he carried a packet. To the 
captain he said, “I now come on a peaceful 
errand. Take me to the cabin of Ocean Mary.” 
Descending, he entered and laid his parcel on 
the bed. ‘‘I leave this gift for the child. It is a 
web of India silk for her trousseau when she 
marries. I bid you farewell.” 

He passed through a mute throng to his boat. 
A few minutes later a gun boomed a parting 
salute, and not long afterwards the pirate 
vessel vanished. 

Another month passed, and the emigrant 
ship dropped anchor in Massachusetts Bay. 
The young settlers finally made their home in 
Londonderry, New Hampshire. At the age:of 
twenty Ocean Mary married, and her wedding 


Masonic Temple. <A rock worn into weird 
architectural effects : 
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dress was of India silk. Mother of many chil- 
dren, she lived to an advanced age. The wed- 
ding dress passed as a cherished heirloom from 
one generation to another and was finally 
divided and distributed among surviving heirs. 
One large section is now in possession of the 
Mack family of Londonderry. I first heard the 
story of Ocean Mary while seated before the 
blazing hearth of the Mack homestead. My 
interest in it was rewarded; a small piece of the 
India silk lies here before me. 


Ge .¢ 
TURNING THE TABLES 


[' isn’t often that we run across an anecdote 
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that shows the Great Man in the process of 

being humbled by one of his supposed in- 
feriors. But that once happened to the famous 
John Randolph. 

It seems that Randolph once stopped at a 
tavern, in the course of a tiresome journey by 
coach in the height of winter. As he sat and 
warmed his frame both externally and inter- 
nally the innkeeper endeavored to engage him 
in conversation. 

But to engage John Randolph in conversa- 
tion against his will was no child’s play. After 
many futile attempts the landlord made one 
final effort as his unknown guest prepared to 
depart. 

“What road are you going to take, sir?’’ he 
inquired. 

Randolph turned on him with a scowl. ‘I 
have paid your bill, sir, have I not?” 

The landlord agreed. 

“TI owe you nothing else?” 

“Not a penny,’’ returned the puzzled host. 

“Well, then,’’ was the curt response, “I shall 
take whichever road it pleases me to take.” 
And he stalked through the door. 

Now, as fate would have it, the road forked 
just over the brow of the hill, and, encountering 
this choice of two routes, both Randolph and 
the coachman were at a loss. They debated the 
question, and then Randolph sent the man back 
to the tavern to inquire. 

The landlord seized his opportunity. Striding 
to the middle of the road within easy hearing 
distance of his choleric patron, he bellowed his 
revenge in these words: 

“Yes, sir! You have paid your bill. You do 
not owe me a penny. You may take whichever 
road it pleases you to take, sir!” 

And for once John Randolph had nothing to 
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Tens inability of illiterate witnesses to 








understand the questions put to them 
often makes trouble for the court. Experi- 
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Sarge ee Having fun and making pictures travel 
for ‘‘before,”’ and ‘“‘subsequently”’ for ‘‘after.”’ 
“Simultaneous” is another word, frequently 
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convenient, but to be used with care and only h l h A d h h 
when it is certain that the witness under- rg C a ong to et er. nN W en i . un 1S 
stands its meaning. In a murder case, a negro 
was asked if two shots were simultaneous—a 
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“Yas, boss, dat’s it—’zackly simultaneous.” 
Then, to further emphasize his statement, he 
added * another form a repetition of what he e 
supposed it to mean: 
“Zippety-zip! Plung! Dat’s how dey come, d d ld ] t f = h 
vo, lippety-sip! Plung! Dat's h Y our daqd wou ive a lot for Snap-snots 
More rarely, it is not the echoed words of the 
pol a but the one language of f h bs l f d h . b h h d 
an uneducated witness with a taste for long t W 
words that creates trouble, or mirth or both. O 1mse an 1S unc at ere ma e 
Such a witness is also often a colored person. 
Only a Rags ~ ago an ona and h h e 
respectable laundress whose worthless husband W VW rs iS b W d f h k W 
had abused her was forced to appeal for pro- en _o a Oy. on “os § 1 S no S 
tection to the law. But in the very beginning of 
her testimony she surprised and somewhat 


isaac ewes 1 WOW like a Brownie? It wouldn’t do any 


‘What do you mean by incompatibility?” 
she was asked. ‘‘Do you mean that the only 


trouble between you and Jonas was incom- . . 
oul etmeen 3a “|| harm to talk to him about it 
“Ninkumpatibility; dat’s just what I said,” 7 
she assented. ‘‘We been mah’id three years, 
judge. De fust year dere wasn’t no ninkumpati- 
bility at all. De nex’ year Jonas began ninkum- 
pattin’, but tw’an’t more’n I could stan’. But 
dis year, judge,—and dis las’ month in pertic- 
lar, judge,—he’s tuk to ninkumpattin’ wid his 
boots an’ de fiahwood an’ sech, and so I’s 


here.” 
ees 


TAKING AND RETAKING A SHIP 
Tae. London Graphic in a reminiscent arti- 


Brownie cameras $2 up 


cle concerning the war tells of a British 
collier that was going to Hamburg when 
war was imminent. The Germans were count- 
ing on her coming in with coal for one of their 
men-of-war. The captain was averse to sailing, 
but the owner, who was to get a high price for 
the coal, urged him to go. So he sailed, and at 
‘he river mouth a German pilot came on board. 
_ On taking charge of the ship he said: “Now 
this is German property ; war began yesterday.” 
‘Did it!” exclaimed the captain. ‘Then take 


‘e oatmiedgwned te niet wih ateerst || Hastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., Me Kodak city 
__ Then he turned the ship round and with his 


‘;erman prisoner on board steamed off for 
iagland as hard as he could steam. 
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What can soap do for your skin? 


The scientific basis for the 
use of soap 


Tue following set of principles has 
been endorsed by 1169 physicians of 
highest standing and is offered as an 
authoritative guide to women in their 
use of soap for the skin: 


{1}. The function of soap for the skin 
is to Cleanse, not to cure or transform. 


{2} To perform avery useful function 
for normal skins by keeping the skin 
clean. 


{3] If there is any disease of the skin 
which soap irritates, a physician 
should be seen. 


{4} To be suitable for general daily 
use, a soap should be pure, mild and 
neutral. 


{5} If the medicinal content of a soap 
is sufficient to have an effect upon the 
skin, the soap should be used only 
upon the advice of a physician. 


{6} In all cases of real trouble, a phy- 
sician’s advice should be obtained 
before a treatment 1s attempted. 


NEw SIZE! 
Guest IVORY 





Gueit lvory, the dainty new cake of Ivory made 
especially for face and hands, costs but 5 cents. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





The specialist's answer 1s simple 


2 ee scientist —the dermatologist, the repu- 
table physican, the chemist—is the only 
authority worth listening to on the care of your 
skin, whether he is talking about cosmetics or 
treatments or soap. 


Soap, for instance, is an exceedingly important 
factor in the care of your skin. Medical authorities 
say you can’t get hygienically clean without it. 

On the other hand, these same authorities will 
tell you that soap cannot cure your skin, nor 
“nourish” it, nor render it beautiful except as it 
makes it clean—choose your soap, not to achieve 
miracles, but to cleanse your skin safely. Choose 
it, not to “oil” your skin, for when oils are 
mixed with other ingredients to make soap, they 
cease to be oils and become soap—and soap’s 
function is to cleanse. 


When you buy soap for your complexion, buy 


a pure, mild, neutral soap. If you choose Ivory, 
you have as fine a soap as can be made, regard- 
less of price. Ivory is pure, gentle, safe. It con- 
tains no medicaments or coloring matter or 
strong perfume. It renders with fine distinction 
every service you can get from any soap. Doctor 
after doctor has told us, “I use Ivory myself. My 
family use it. I recommend it unhesitatingly to 


my patients.” ‘ 


There is no safer, more effective or more 
pleasant treatment for your skin than this: Bathe 
your face once or twice a day with warm water 
and Ivory Soap. Follow this with a thorough 
rinsing and a dash of cold water. Dry carefully, 
and, if you like, gently rub in a little pure cold 
cream. Ifyou do this, znd maintain good health, 
you will seldom have to worry about your 
complexion. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


994% Pure 


It Floats 
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